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PREFACE. 



Open rebtike is better than secret love. We ought not, therefore, 
to despise rebnke, come from whom it may. We have no right to 
ask the motives of those who endaavonr to open onr eyes to onr 
just condition. We have nothing to do but to inquire f^thfolly and 
honestly, Is it truth? If so, our reprovers are onr best friends. 

Bnt it would appear that we hardly* ife^tdre reproof. We gene- 
rally admit that man has fallen : why, then, 8,oes lie not endeavour 
to rise? We acknowledge thgt W(B haye erred and strayed from the 
ways of God like lost sb^ep^ %hy, then,,do 47e not return to the 
sheepfold? Men say they ard ilaserable sifLners, — do they believe 
what they say? I£ so, why do we not arise and go back to our 
Father? But no, we will not go yet ; we are now only devouring 
onr patrimony with riotous living-^with many spiritual, as well as 
temporal debaucheries; and it is only when we come to the husks 
that we shall have a sense of our deep degradation, and learn not 
only that man has fiUlen, but that he is still falUnff, 

But whence comes it that man has ever been so slow to have a 
correct view of his condition—^at he so blindly, and apparently 
insensibly, falls into sueli great mistakes? And these mistakes are 
persevered in, contemporaneously with the existence of the purest, 
brightest, and most ennobling principles, — the most solemn warn- 
ings,— the most affectionate appeals and h»uV^^kta^«3^^ss^a2u^ss^V 
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from Grod himself? The great fault is — man considers the princi- 
ples of revealed truth are not practicahle principles, and he, there- 
fore, necessarily lives on in prdctical unbelief; and, while he thinks 
he is serving God by prayers or professions only, he is degrading 
himself by an actual and continual straying from the truth :-^ 

" Oh, wad some povr'T the giftie gie us 
To see oorsels as others see ni , 
It wad firae mony a blander free as. 
And foolish notion. 
. What airs in dress and gidt wad lea'e ns, 
And ei^ devotion !" 

It will not be amiss, then, to contemplate what posterity will say 
of many of those things in which we most glory, and how they will 
estimate our cherished practioes and Institutions. 

A desire to look to the future appears to be a characteristic o f 
humanity. Man is more anxious to know what will be done in the 
future, than to understand and perform what concerns him at pre- 
sent, even though it should be impressed upon him by an angel 
from heaven, or urged by one who rose from the dead. 

Great events are in store for intelligent beings. The revelations 
of God's will have not been made in vain. The spirit of the Mes- 
siah will again visit the earth. God's kingdom will come. Besults, 
great and glorious, surpassing the human understanding, will at- 
tend its establishment. BtU the means f Alas ! for the lovers of ex- 
citement and display, of agitations and governments, of signs and 
observations ! — will be silence, simplicity, truth, repentance, 

INDIVIDUAL — PERSONAL HOLINESS, PEACE, and CBABITT. 

The time when these things shall be no man knoweth ; but we 
are safe in watching. Therefore, be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye tibink not, the Son of Man cometh. 

It is, however, a feir presumption, that the present anomalous 
state of affairs cannot triumph very long. "Who is there that does 



not feel an uneasiness at the present state of society? Look at the 
self-esteemed religious world; consider their contemptible differ- 
ences, the real nature of which they themselves do not generally 
understand. After our priests have laughed at us for ages, they 
have at length begun to quarrel among themselves, and can no 
longer conceal the great contempt in which they have long held 
each other — proofs that they have been dishonestly engaged- Yet, 
wonderful to relate, many of them are covertly supporting that 
whicl^ithey are publiely repudiating; or seeking to establish, and zeal- 
oui^ly maintaining, greater corruptions than those which they are 
urging their hearers to oppose, with a zeal and hatred nearly allied 
to madness. Then, turn to political institutions, and, but for a mo- 
ment, contemplate how rapidly they are demonstrating their use- 
lessness and wickedness. The venality of public men is proverbial 
— ^nobody disputes it. Go through every phase of society, until we 
come to the individual ; and does it not demonstrate the absolute 
necessity for every one, by repentance and obedience, to qualify 
himself for subjection in the forthcoming kingdom of God? Let 
every man, therefore, set himself to work out his own salvation; 
for, although the end be distant, the beginning may be very nigh. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

It may be thought that some of the extracts in the following 
pages are too long, or might have been altogether omitted. This 
must be a matter of opinion. They were inserted after much con- 
sideration, but are, however, only illustrative- It must also be borne 
in mind, that the following reflections are bom out of due season, 
being a long time in advance. The period will assuredly arrive 
when posterity will judge us by what we have put on record in our 
ordinary journals, as well as in books ; and when they collect the 
evidence which even now exists, notwithstanding our conceit and 
self-righteousness, a mass of depravity, practical infidelity, idolatry, 
and folly, — which will become a wonder, a8tonigjMxiG\i\.,*5AYt^N^\>c>, 
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requiring nil their powers to believe wc ever practised, — to say 
the very least, will proTc a mighty blot on the moral history of our 
species. 



Note. — The reader will be pleased to considcff himself as not 
living until after the period comprised between the years 
A.D. MMXLIII. and MML. 
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CHAPTER I. 

k GENERAL GLANCE AT THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Bat this is a people robbed and spoiled ; they are all of them 
snared in holes, and they are hid in prison-honscs : they are 
for a prey, and none delivereth ; for a spoil, and none saith 
Restore. Who among yon will giye ear to this ? Who will 
hearken and hear fof the time to come ? Bring forth the blind 
people that have eyes, and the deaf that have cars. Let all the 
nations be gathered together, and let all the people be assem- 
bled : Who among them can declare this, and shew us former 
things ? Let them bring forth their witnesses that they may 
be justified : or let them hear and say, It is truth,^ — Isaiah, 

In looking back through the history of our spe- 
cies, from the earKest ages of society, there are 
always some periods which arrest Ae thinking 
mind, and command the historian to pause and 
comment upon the facts as they present themselves. 
Historians, however, of remote periods, as well as 
their readers, generally labour imder great dis- 
advantages. The former view events, and narrate 
them, according to their own opinions or peculiar 
temperaments, and give causes for eflfects in con- 
formity with fheir own judgments, and therefot^ 
often, with the highest honesty «ji3l XJaa y^^*^*^ ^^^"^ 
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tentions, mislead the latter, who, instead of being 
acquainted with the hare facts, and bringing their 
own experience and capability into action, in order 
to weigh them, take as granted the opinions of the 
narrators, and become almost unwittingly the sup- 
porters of the most unsound or contradictory theo- 
ries. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that we 
should keep our minds open, in order to attain a 
comprehensive idea of the past, and at least endea- 
vour to take a correct view of institutions as they 
existed, events as they occurred, and practices as 
they were tolerated ; and before we pronounce an 
opinion, carefully try them by the standard of eter- 
nal truth, and diUgently examine whether those 
things were so. 

The vices of our race also give an interest, 
indeed, a charm, to history, frequently so great 
that the general reader is disposed to dwell with 
delight upon that which the philanthropist or deep 
thinker views with sorrow. With one the grandeur 
of the event, the splendour of the victory, and the 
number of the slain, captivate attention ; while the 
other, sighing for the advancement of his species, 
looks at these things as the ofl&pring of the greatest 
mistakes and errors of our nature, and gladly comes 
forward to the time when man shall not learn war 
any more. 

It is much the same with man individually as 
collectively. K a man had spent his youth in de- 



plorable vice, and, in spite of the most solemn 
warnings from his best and dearest friends, con- 
tinned his career unrestrained to manhood ; but at 
a later period had, by some circumstances over 
which perhaps he had no control, been brought to 
acknowledge his guilt, and have a keen sense of his 
past delinquencies, he would probably direct his 
attention to that part of his life which was the 
most to be deplored, and would scrutinise his 
thoughts as they then appeared to him, analyse 
his motives, look to the causes of his vices, and, 
at least in thought and reflection, live again 
and faithfully trace effects to causes, in brder to 
have something like a correct view of his state 
at the worst time. And if he were really peni- 
tent, how effectively he could teach an impor- 
tant lesson of wisdom ! How he would hold up 
the vices of youth to be shunned ! how humbly and 
earnestly he would exhort and entreat his children 
to avoid his excesses and vices ! how he could di- 
late upon the drudgery of sin and its insidious and 
soul-destroying consequences. And his children 
would, if wise, profit by his teaching — would learn 
wisdom from his experience, look back with awe, 
and shudder for their parent's crimes. 

We are the children of such a parent. Let us 
go back, and view our forefather's long history; 
and as we cannot dilate upon it but at stated pe- 
riods, the time we will choose for ob^er^^XAss^ "^i^ 
be the nineteenth century. ^ Jj 



After moral revolutions so wonderful which 
have characterised the beginning of the seventh 
millennium, and which opened the eyes of the 
blind, we are in a position to take a clear view 
of the state of the nations of the earth at that 
time, and to look at them as though we Uved 
among them ; and although our notice will be hasty 
— but a brief glance — ^in things most important, or 
most incredible, we shall take their own accounts 
of themselves, from their own writings and his- 
torians. 

We shall be taught many important truths, and 
among tUe rest, how vice creeps on our race under 
the name of virtue. We have found that God made 
men upright, but they sought out many inventions. 
We know the falseness of that proverb. The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are 
set on edge. We have learnt, that because man 
cruelly oppressed and spoiled each other by vio- 
lence, and did that which was not good among his 
brethren, God visited him with a signal, fearful, 
spiritual — a second death. 

Although mankind were cleansed from the cor- 
ruption of their first parents by a bright and 
glorious Gospel, and notwithstanding they were 
made alive in Christ Jesus, they departed from the 
truth ; and in this century so great and general was 
the departure, that the mystery of iniquity was at 
its height, and the man of sin fully developed. 
They worshipped God, but they mixed in His wor- 



sliip such impurities, and bowed down to so many 
idols,* that His law lost its eflfect upon their con- 
sciences, and its influence upon their lives and con- 
duct. 

In the details, therefore, of the history of the 
nineteenth century, viewed dispassionately, there 
is much to be commented upon with reprobation. 
Among many other vices which characterised the 
world at this time was, as above mentioned, a 
determinate tendency to idolatry. The worship 
of God was not preserved entire, nor in its com- 
manded purity. Many other deities were super- 
added. Men served Wealth, Fashion, Power, 
and Popularity with almost inconceivable* ardour. 
Wealth was considered by many the chief, if not 
the only good, health and character being com- 
monly sacrificed to its possession ; and it was not 
obtained for its really legitimate moral and ele- 
vating uses, but for the scarcely credible object of 
dying worth so much money. To such a ridicu- 
lous extent did this infatuation sometimes reach^ 
that at some periods whole nations might be cha- 

* '' It doth not appear that the Jews or Israelites ever totallj 
abandoned or r^ioanced the livmg and true God — He never ceased 
to be their God, or they to be H is people ; but they revolted from 
iheir allegiance to God when they worshipped Him in an image, as 
in the golden calves, which was the sin and apostacy of Jeroboam, 
and when they worshipped other gods beside him, as Baalim and 
the host of heaven, which was the sin and apostacy of Ahab and 
Manasseh. — Apostacy, therefore, was idolatry in the Jewish 
church ; and it is the same in the Christian.'' — NwaiQrK sn^ \\v« 
Frophicietf di^q* 23. 
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racterised as cheats or swindlers. It is true many 
private persons with energy remonstrated against 
these frenzied attempts to produce misery and 
disappointment, and some of the public joumeds 
with consistency and firmness denounced them. 
But they were only ridiculed as fools, or regarded 
as interested parties. So powerfully was the 
love of wealth implanted in the minds of men, 
that it was considered indispensable to assume it 
whether possessed or not ; and many in the most 
abject poverty were compelled at any sacrifice to 
keep up appearances. The details would be most 
harrowing, how extensively the stings of con- 
science were endured to gratify this morbid desire 
to appear wealthy and important, while the humble 
and unostentatious were considered mean and 
despicable. So, again, with Power. Men were 
taught to believe that power — ^mere human power 
— was omnipotent ; and the people were deluded 
by heartless bands of men who at that period 
passed under various names, but more especially 
those of agitators or reformers. These men taught 
their hearers that the people were the source of all 
power, and were always urging them to obtain it ; 
and although it was clear to all quiet and thinking 
men, that the most selfish objects were con- 
templated by these excessively wicked parties, they 
were all listened to and applauded by fascinated 
thousands. Thus the minds of men were drawn 
off, from the quiet paths of private duty and obe- 
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dience to God, to the attainments of political power 
under the name of the franchise, which, when 
obtained, was generally used in favour of their 
betrayers, and the deluded constituents, especially 
the poor, placed in a worse and more degraded 
condition than before* Mankind could not, or 
would not, be taught by facts, however striking 
those facts were, and however irresistibly the con- 
clusions from them tended to their instruction. 

A remarkable instance of this is shown in the 
case of a man of great talent, who so completely 
subdued the Irish nation, and kept them in con- 
tinual obedience to him, as to draw &om them 
a constant and heavy tribute, and under the pre- 
tence of procuring politiciJ power for them, so com- 
pletely prostrated their minds and bodies to his 
will and abominably selfish objects, that when a 
blight of their food took place, they had no means 
of recovering themselves, and died by thousands. 
And this impotence was mainly brought about by a 
man whose whole soul was bent upon his own 
purpose, and who was known to express himself 
privately to his friends in terms of ridicule and 
contempt towards his worshippers. But this 
was by no means an isolated case. Agitation was 
a trade. No sooner was an evil apparent, or a 
grievance declared to be such, than men capable of 
stringing sentences together called public meetings, 
aroused the passions of the multitude, and ex- 
horted them to believe it waa tiift i«^^ <5il "^^ 
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government, the cure for which was the attainment 
of political power by the multitude. And many 
of the people, by the constant reiteration of these 
things, believed them, and avoided or neglected 
the paths of private duty and domestic happiness 
to endeavour to obtain the object thus impressed 
upon them. And at several epochs states were 
revolutionised, monarchs deposed, and govern- 
ments formed more arbitrary and despotic in their 
stead ; and these ready tools in the hands of the 
designing were called upon for fresh exertions in 
the fields of political excitement and agitation. 
But it must not be supposed that at this period a 
few did not determinately set themselves against this 
idolatry of power, and declare the comparative, if 
not total, inability of governments to promote the 
good of a people if they are not determined upon 
that object in their individual capacity. Thus a 
Channing appeared and taught in language like 
this : — " How little positive good can government 
confer ! It does not till our fields, build our 
houses, weave the ties which bind us to our fami- 
lies, give disinterestedness to the heart, or energy 
to the intellect or will. All our great interests 
are left to themselves ; and governments, when 
they have interfered with them, have obstructed 
much more than advanced them. For example, 
they have taken religion into their keeping only to 
disfigure it. So education, in their hands, has 
generally become a propagator of servile maxims. 
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and an upholder of antiquated errors. In like 
manner, they have paralysed trade by their nursing 
care, and multiplied poverty by expedients for its 
relief. Government has almost always been a 
barrier against which intellect has had to struggle ; 
and society has made its chief progress by the 
minds of private individuals, who have outstripped 
their rulers, and gradually shamed them into truth 

and wisdom 

" Virtue and intelligence are the great interests 
of a community, including all others, and worth all 
others ; and the noblest agency is that by which 
they are advanced. Virtue is of the soul, where 
laws cannot penetrate. Excellence is something 
too refined, spiritual, celestial, to be produced by 
the coarse machinery of Government. Human 
legislation addresses itself to self-love, and works 
by outward force. Its chief instrument is punish- 
ment. It cannot touch the springs of good and 
great deeds. Accordingly, rulers, with all their 
imagined omnipotence, do not dream of enjoining 
by statute philanthropy, gratitude, devout senti- 
ment, magnanimity, and purity of thought. Virtue 
is too high a concern for Government. It is an 
inspiration of God, not a creature of law ; and the 
agents whom God chiefly honours in its promotion 
are those who, through experience, as well as medi- 
tation, have risen to generous conceptions of it, and 
who show it forth, not in empty eulogies, but in the 
language of deep conviction, and m Yln^^ oi^-ssr^fei' 
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" Government, then, does little to advance the 
chief interest of human nature by its direct 
agency ; and what shall we say of its indirect ? 
Here we wish not to oflfend ; but we must be 
allowed to use that plainness of speech which 
becomes Christians and freemen. We do fear, 
then, that the indirect influence of Government 
is on the whole adverse to virtue ; and in saying 
this, we do not speak of other cl^untries, orof 
diflferent political institutions from our own 
(American). We do not mean to say, what all 
around us would echo, that monarchy corrupts a 
state, that the air of a court reeks with infection, 
and taints the higher classes with a licentiousness 
which descends to their inferiors. We speak of 
Govemmefnt at home ; and we ask wise men to say 
whether it ministers most to vice or virtue. We 
fear that here, as elsewhere, political power is of 
corrupting tendency ; and that generally speaking 
public men are not the most effectual teachers of 
truth, disinterestedness, and incorruptible integrity 
to the people. An error prevails in relation to 
political concerns, which necessarily makes civil 
institutions demoralising. It is deeply rooted, 
the growth of ages. We refer to the belief, that 
public men are absolved in a measure from the 
everlasting and immutable obligations of morality ; 
that political power is a prize which justifies acts 
and compliances that would be scorned in private 
life; that management, intrigue, hollow preten- 
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sions, and appeals to base passions^ deserves slight 
rebuke when employed to compass political ends. 
Accordingly the laws of truth, justice, and philan- 
thropy, have seldom been applied to public as to 
private concerns. Even those individuals wha 
have come to frown indignantly on the machina- 
tions, the office-seeking, and the sacrifices ta 
popularity which disgrace our internal condition, 
are disposed to acquiesce in a crooked or ungene- 
rous poKcy towards foreign nations, by which great 
advantages might accrue to their own country. 
Now the great truth on which the cause of virtue 
rests is, that rectitude is an eternal, unalterable, 
and universal law, binding at once heaven and 
earth, the perfection of God's character, and the 
harmony and happiness of the rational creation } 
and in proportion as political institutions unsettle 
this great conviction, — ^in proportion as they teach 
that truth, justice, and philanthropy, are local, 
partial obUgations, claiming homage from the 
weak, but shrinking from the powerful — in pro^ 
portion as they thus insult the awful and inviolable 
majesty of the eternal law — in the same proportion 
they undermine the very foundation of a people's 
virtue.'^ 

But all this fell, if not dead upon the ear, 
at least useless upon the heart and practice ; 
and men, while they might admire the language, 
treated it as visionary and impracticable, and consi- 
dered that every man's business v?a&va\!tk\iL^i^^^* 

A 
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man, with the laws, with the government, with 
everything, with everybody rather than himself. 

The people were worshipped. They were 
bowed down to, and were artfully taught that 
they were the source of power, and that their 
united voices under excitement was the voice of 
God. This was enforced upon them by men who 
were practically oppressing them as millionaire 
manufacturers, or, in their capacity as legislators, 
contriving stringent laws applicable to the minu- 
test actions of them and their children ; such, for 
instance, as flying a kite or trundling a hoop in 
the streets, and affixing thereto galling pains, 
pecuniary fines, or degrading imprisonments. 

We cannot resist a passing censure upon these 
deceivers of the people. They consisted of two 
classes, political and religious. The former taught 
that the possession of political power by the 
people was the cure for all moral evils ; and the 
simple-minded left their business and their homes, 
sacrificing their persons and their peace in order to 
endeavour to obtain it. The latter (generally 
priests) taught some absurd and contradictory- 
doctrine, and persuaded those who were fools 
enough to listen to them, that God would con- 
demn everlastingly all those who would not yield 
an assent to it. Men were thus led from the sim- 
plicity of revealed truth, and set in array against 
each other, in order to become a prey to the most 
interested and hypocritical part of their race. 
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The evil did not end with the injury these things 
did to the minds of the deluded. Every party and 
object had its machinery, its staff, and its subscrip- 
tions. Each political gathering had its peculiar 
government and its consequent expenses ; and thus 
our deluded forefathers, while they were opposing 
one state of things, because of the expenses it 
entailed, were voluntarily submitting to heavy 
charges, and cheerfully supporting additional op- 
pressions. 

It was vainly supposed every thing was attain- 
able by money ; and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that he who had it was held in high estimation, and 
he who was without it disregarded. The poor were 
looked upon practically as machines useful for the 
production of comfort, amassing wealth, or con- 
tributing to the ambitious designs of the crafty 
agitator or wily politician. Their strength and 
energies were used and dissipated by their lordly 
masters in amassing thousands, indeed millions, for 
themselves, and which, in times of sicknf ss or dis- 
ability, they bestowed, through public institutions 
sparingly and superciliously, in units, under the 
blighting and degrading name of charity. The 
voices and the shoulders of the poor were made 
the means of bearing these wicked agitators to 
power, and when that point was gained, those 
voices were silenXly and contemptuously disre- 
garded, or answered by threats, penalties, and im- 
prisonments. Indeed, in some eoAiTiVcv^^ ^-iSciSk^ 
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themselves enlightened, there appeared to be an 
understanding that there should be none but very 
rich and very poor, in order that the one should be 
more extensively elevated and the other more com- 
pletely prostrated ; and hence a continued warfare 
ragei between these two classes, the law and con- 
stant vigilance being requisite by one party to 
protect itself against the violence and tendency to 
dishonesty of the other. There was a war of 
antagonism always raging ; but it was a war not 
of vice and virtue, of good and evil, but of vice 
against vice, of one evil principle against an- 
other equally pernicious, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, whichever side momentarily triumphed, 
both were dissatisfied and disappointed. Men by 
turns established the most absolute and tyrannical 
monarchies, the most licentious and popular re- 
publics ; and the more visible the incapacity of 
governments to benefit them became, the more 
violently some particular modification was opposed 
or contended for. 

The history of these times curiously illustrates 
the selfishness and folly of men, especially those 
who took public part in these events. AU these 
men agreed, or appeared to agree, in principles 
which we wonder were not, even at that time, 
considered debateable ; but they were assumed as 
settled, and any man calling them in question 
would have been scorned, perhaps persecuted, and 
his reasoning treated as a mad rant. This is siu^ 
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gularly exemplified in the question of the necessity 
of human government and its consequences, war, 
taxation,* rebellion, usurpation, and all their 
mighty and constantly recnrring or continued 
evils. It was impiously assumed that the pure 
and omnipotent government of God was not 
sufficient to control His creatures, but that some 
clumsy invention of thenwelves was necessary to 
assist, or rather thwart. Him in His perfect deal-* 
ings. 

* An incidental bnt important admission of the extreme ah* 
Bnrdity of the warlike preparations of this period, as well as the 
ridiculons and oppresuve expense of them, is thus alluded to by 
their own narrators:— '"We have a stock of guns, shot, shell, 
powder, hall-cartridges, rockets, anchors, ropes, masts, spars, side- 
arms, &c., enough to meet the most lavish possible consumption 
for at least three years. Yet, besides deterioration by time, no 
man would venture to say how much of this vast magazine of 
destruction has not been superseded by improvements ; so that if 
we had to prepare for war in good earnest, we should probably 
have to add new material to our old. At present, if a man pro- 
poses an improvement in the musket, he is told he must adapt it 
to the existing sixty-five millions of ball-cartridge ; and if he 
thinks he has found out a better cartridge or ball, he is told they 
must be large enough to fit the existing muskets. Had gun- 
cotton been found a safe and effective agent, it would have super- 
seded 170,000 barrels of gunpowder. The fire in the Tower 
saved us firom the necessity of keeping a hundred thousand obso- 
lete muskets ; but nothing is more likely than that our present 
store will be equally out of date by the time it is wanted. As for 
our navy, it is becoming almost too tragical an afiair to be talked 
about. We have added three-decker to three-decker, and steam 
frigate to steam frigate, till all that can be said is that we possess 
the largest accumulation of rotten wood and t\i&t^ \£^\3k.''>ax '^m^^ 
world."— Da% Paper, July 29, 1B50. ^H 
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This position once assumed, the strifes began, 
and the questions who should, and how to, govern 
could not be settled. The state must be supported, 
armies raised, taxes must be levied ; who should 
pay them was debated, and how they could be 
evaded carefully studied. Confusion and corrup- 
tion triumphed, and every man thought that he 
was doing his duty in shifting the burden from 
himself upon his fellows — ^from his own party to 
that of his opponents. Men went to war, and 
poured out rivers of blood, not for their own quar- 
rels, or for their individual objects, but for the 
quarrels of their rulers. All these absurdities ex- 
isted, and it remained for after-ages to adopt the 
marvellously simple plan of doing without this com- 
plicated and clumsy machinery ; and with its aboli- 
tion war, taxation, many great crimes, and all their 
concomitant evils, have ceased for ever. 

They looked abroad on the works of nature, and 
considered the lilies toiled not, and that the most 
glorious monarch was not arrayed like one of them ; 
that not a sparrow falls to the earth without its 
Creator's knowledge and consent ; that a man could 
not add a cubit to his stature ; that he could not 
fashion a single blade of grass otherwise than the 
Creator willed it, nor add an atom to the minutest 
insect : yet they by force, cajolery, persuasion, lies, 
personal interest, and all mean arts, united to send 
xepresentatives as governors, created a fixed Ba- 
bel, and very frequently concurred, like nations 
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of CainSy to set themselves in axraj against each 
other for the purpose of slaughtering their breth- 
ren. 

They admitted God was the creator, controller, 
and governor of the natural world, and for the 
most part confessed their ignorance of the modes 
by which He acted ; but as far as they understood 
these laws, they considered them the laws of God, 
Their experience taught them that His natural ar- 
rangements were immutably fixed, and they gener- 
ally obeyed them. They saw no disobedience was 
committed without its penalty, its certain punish- 
ment. But unfortunately even here nature was 
too frequently disregarded and art substituted, the 
simple dictates of common sense abolished/ the ex- 
perience of the wise and good abandoj^ed, and 
artifice, mystery, technicality, leamedA)bscurity, 
and chicanery exalted in their place. Tns was emi- 
nently true in what was then the art of -government, 
which they designated Political Economy. They 
all agreed in its importance, all debated it, all main- 
tained it, but all disagreed in its principles and their 
application. So it was, so it ever will be. The 
wisdom of the world is foolishness with God. When 
men trust not in the Lord, despise His moral go- 
vernment, and depart from His pure and simple 
laws, they ever must be confounded and perplexed. 
And thus His revealed law — the communications to 
His creatures for their especial guidance, the q& 
spring of His love, in pity iox XSaieix '^eaks\s.'9«^ «s^ 

c 
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ignorance — they united to disregard, and practically 
endeavoured to overthrow. God spake to man by 
the mouth of Moses and the prophets, and, lastly, 
by His Son* The husbandmen slew the son, in 
order that the inheritance should be theirs. Proud, 
stubborn, conceited man in the nineteenth century 
crucified the Son of God afresh, and put him to 
an open shame. All sought the establishment of 
corrupt government, the supremacy of human laws, 
in order that the inheritance should be human, not 
divine ; that man, not God, should rule ; that the 
dictations of emperors, kings, parliaments, assem- 
blies, priests, even of contemptible loqal meet- 
ings, should be supreme, and that the voice of 
God, through Christ, should be disregarded* 

How singularly did our race set up this concen- 
tration of iniquity — this man of sin ! how remark- 
ably did man exalt himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped, so that he, as God, sit* 
teth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he 
is God! How powerfully the delusion worked, 
how zealously they laboured to establish it, how 
they fought for, how earnestly they beUeved a lie^ 
what pleasure they had in unrighteousness, prOf 
yiously to their condemnation ! 

Up to the period of which we write, mankind 
never contemplated human governments in their 
true light. They deplored the vices which always 
centered in them, they always dreaded their efiects^ 
^hey remarked the inconsistency pf theiy best rulers^ 
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they saw art, falsehood, intrigue, confusion, and 
dissimulation in all legislative assemblies. They 
knew lust, ambition, and cupidity were very fre- 
quently the means of sinking them into the lowest 
state of misery, and in some countries the governed 
were but little better than beasts of burden ; but 
yet how few there were who did not desire to have 
a voice in the assembly, or at least in being repre- 
sented in it ! And rich and poor, free and bond, 
received the mark of the beast in their right hand, 
or in their foreheads. They thought how much 
they had to do in governments — what a magnificent 
idea it was to rule. Ages of experience, blood in 
profusion, countless treasure, amassed by the sacri- 
fice of human life, nay, at the cost of the salvation of 
many precious souls, have taught us how little weak, 
erring, sinful, man has ever done— ever can do — 
by delegation, by any forms of government, to esta- 
blish his own supremacy, or to fix his happiness 
on a true and substantial basis. How futile, how 
contemptible, have all his efforts proved them- 
selves ! and how slow he has ever been to acknow- 
ledge and to act upon the marvellously simple law 
of God ! 

We have said we will prove the absurdities of 
these times by references to their own historians 
and commentators. As illustrative of what things 
were done, as well as how they were done, by the 
.egislative assembly of the most important iiaXvora. 
of the period^ namely, England, -we VaSS . ^^- "^gl 
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risk of being tedious, give a few extracts from the 
leading journals of the time. Could the actors in 
these worse than puerile transactions but have fore- 
seen the result of all their labours, and the con- 
tempt with which they now are contemplated ! 

" An English borough may contain many great 
men and patriots, but when it has once returned 
its members to parliament, it acts and exists only 
in the person of its representatives. The Foreign 
Secretary is our representative in the parliament 
of nations. In that faithful mirror, then, let us 
behold the honour and glory of the empire, the 
generous qualities inherent in our race, and the 
exalted mission for which we are responsible. 
Here is a man who is perpetually engaged in trum- 
pery little squabbles beneath the notice of a respect- 
able tradesman or farmer, or even of an elderly 
female living on a small income in a market-town. 
The matter is almost too beggarly for enumeration. 
A boot-hook is lost ; a middy, or something like it, 
is caught by foreign police in the night-time, in 
plain clothes and in suspicious circumstances; a 
set of marauders under our protectorate, and whom 
we accordingly shoot by the dozen and flog by the 
hundred, with drum-head justice, upon the small- 
est possible pretence, are regarded rather sus- 
piciously, and treated rather sharply, by their un- 
fortunate neghbours, — a couple of them, caught by 
the police, are handcuffed, two or three are caged 
for sleeping on the pavement, as they say, for fear 
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of the fleas in their own houses ; a fellow as un- 
known to this country as any dealer in marine 
stores in Lambeth is to the court in St. Peters- 
burgh, vamps up a fabulous list of damages done 
by a hoUday mob, and backs it up with a pretence 
that he is a British-bom subject; — such are the 
roatters for which we see a Jn d;manding money 
instanter, with insult and abuse, sending an im- 
mense fleet, every day's cost of which is worth the 
most extravagant estimate of the damages alleged, 
stopping the commerce of an industrious little com- 
munity, and bringing on the authors of this annoy- 
ance an eternity of hatred. But what the man 
before us is doing, the British nation is doing in 
his person. These things are done by an empire 
on which the sun never sets, which claims the 
ocean for its heritage. It is the throne that boasts 
the homage of one hundred and fifty millions of 
free subjects that devotes all its energies, and em^ 
ploys its mighty power, in these out-of-the-way,, 
fantastic, and microscopic disputes. In these latter 
days Britain has dwindled to the similitude of an 
Ionian vagabond, squabbling with the police ; and a 
Hebrew pawnbroker, speculating on the foUy of a 
fanatical mob and the weakness of a petty state."'*' 

" Thete is a growing evil in the House of Com- 
mons of so preposterous, yet so formidable, a cha- 
racter, that it is high time some remedy should 
be found* It could hardly be conceived^ ^^x^'-^ 

^ Pailjr paper, June %0, \^^V). Jt 
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not the fact, that so public and vigilant a body^ 
as the representatives of the nation actually as^ 
sembled in parliament should be subject to mere 
surprises ; and that Her Majesty's govemnaentj 
sitting there in the eyes of all mankind, should 
be at the mercy of conspirators. Half a dozen 
times this session the ministerial stronghold has 
been carried by sudden assault, and the occu* 
pants of the treasury bench bound hand and foot, 
while captors revelled in undisturbed possession. 
One day, all in a hurry, a resolution was passed 
in favour of triennial parliaments; on another 
the Sunday post was stopped, and the relief of a 
few score persons from five minutes' walk each, 
was made a pretext for preventing any inhabitant 
of these islands from receiving a letter on Sunday ;. 
last Tuesday night a recent arrangement on tibe 
spirit duties, that had cost much trouble and been 
conducted with more than fairness to the British 
distiller, was upset by a rush of conspiring mem- 
bers. This manoeuvre is now so trite that whei^ 
we have described one application of it we have 
described many more. About dinner time, when 
there has been a morning sitting, the house is sure 
to get thin, and though many of the members are 
still within call, there are seldom enough to provide 
against contingencies, certainly not against tii6 con- 
tingency of a premeditated muster. A member re- 
presenting a class, a commercial interest, or a reli- 
gious party, can easily arrange to have his fiiends 
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vHthin call. They care for nothing else in the 
world but just their little handful or headful of 
crotchets ; so, although they may be absent every 
other night of the session, they will have no objec- 
tion to be kept in hand for that night. They are* 
favoured by fortune. About seven o'clock other 
subjects have flagged and dropped, and their leader-^^ 
is able to bring on his motion. The conspirators 
flock in during his speech, which is brought to an 
abrupt conclusion as soon as the force is mustered. 
A minister, or some other official, repHes, and this is 
interrupted by cries of * Divide !' * Divide !' re- 
peated with increased vehemence, till the speaker, 
having forgotten or exhausted his topics, sits down 
and is beaten. Immediately after, the more con- 
stant, and perhaps respectable, members begin to 
drop in from their dinners, and leam> to their sur-- 
prise, that Government has had a defeat on such 
and such a subject. Some of them think that it is- 
a very great shame; others that * it will do Lord 
John (the minister) no harm. He has been rather* 
saucy of late.' "♦ 

We will add an illustration of how legislation, as 
it was called, was conducted : 

"The house sat on that evening (the evening spe- 
cified) till a quarter past ten ; and from five o'clock 
till that hour there was nothing but a succession of 
flcenes. The usual discussion, indeed, constituted, 
the exception, and the scenes the rule, ou that. 

♦ DiUy Paper, Jua* \a, \%50. 
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memorable night. Sir Edward Knatchbull had 
the honour of commencing (quite unintentionally, 
there can be no doubt) the uproar and disorder 
which so largely characterised the after-proceed- 
ings. He called Mr. O'Brien to order, in a few 
moments after the latter honourable, gentleman had 
risen to animadvert on the ' Spottiswoode conspi* 
racy.' Sir Edward Sugden soon after followed the 
example of Sir Edward Knatchbull, and lustily 
called out * Order V Both baronets interrupted 
Mr. O'Brien, on the ground that he was irregular 
in making observations when presentiug a petition. 
Several other members soon mixed themselves up 
with the question of * order,' and a regular scene 
followed. Four or five rose repeatedly at once, 
amidst deafening cries of * Order!* ' Chair! chair !* 
and so forth. Among those who seemed most 
eager to rush into an altercation on the point of 
order, were Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Wakley, Mr. 
Lamb ton, and last, though not least, Mr. Henry 
Grattan. The latter honourable gentleman is most 
liberal of his gestures on all occasions on which h» 
speaks : when exhibiting in a ^soene ' he is particu* 
larly so. The interposition of the Speaker re- 
stored order for a time, but only for a time* Sir 
Francis Burdett made a speech^ which called up 
Mr. O'Connell ; but the latter honourable gentle- 
man had no sooner presented himself than he was 
assailed by a perfect tempest of clamour from the. 
Tory benches. In the midst of 9II the noise and 
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commotion which prevailed among the Opposition, 
and amidst all the din of voicei^ at the bar, and the 
moving of feet on the floor of the house, — loud 
cries of * Spoke! Spoke!' meaning that Mr. O'Con- 
nell had no right to rise a second time, — ^were dis- 
tinctly heard. The honourable gentleman stood 
with his hands folded across his breast, in an atti- 
tude of perfect calmness, and looked at the Tories 
opposite as if he had been bidding them defiance. 
At last, seeing the uproar continue, he threatened 
to move the adjournment of the house, if the inter- 
ruption was persevered in. He was then allowed 
to proceed for a few seconds, but was again assailed 
by cries of * Spoke! Spoke!' * Order! Order!* 
Mr. Hume now rose with a view of seeing what he 
could do for the purpose of allaying the storm of 
uproar which was raging in the house ; but poor 
good-natured Mr. Hume was himself received with 
increased shouts of disapprobation from the Tory, 
benches ; and what aggravated the thing was, that. 
a universal yell of * Chair ! Chair !' was set up be- 
fore he had uttered a single word. Good-tempered 
as the member for Kilkenny proverbially is, this 
was really more than human nature could endure^ 
and he exclaimed with considerable sharpness and 
energy, looking * the enemy' fairly in the face, 

* Why * Chair,' when I have not ? The re- 

xnainder of the sentence was lost amidst a most 
vociferous renewal of the general cry of * Order I 
Order !' Amidst some half do^eu ^\l^ ^^^ ^^^ta 
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to speak from the Tory side of the hduse^ — sdnid 
of them exhibiting an alarming superabundance of 
gesticulation, — Sir Robert Inglis was heard to say, 
that he called Mr. Hume to order because the 
Speaker wished to make some observations. * But/ 
shouted Mr. Hume, again starting to his legs, be- 
fbre Sir Robert had time to resume his seat ; * but 
how am I out of order ? and why call out * Chair,* 
when I have not yet spoken at all ?" Loud laugh- 
ter, accompanied by additional uproarous demon- 
strations, followed the observation. Eventually 
the Speaker's voice prevailed over that of the per- 
formers' in the scene, and the scene itself was soon 
afterwards put an end to* In about twenty min- 
utes, however, it was succeeded by another, though 
of a different kind. It was one to be seen : not to 
be described. Sir Francis Burdett having been 
keenly attacked by Mr. Maurice O'Connell, and 
having been asked by Mr, Handley whether, after 
subscribing to the Spottiswoode Fund, he would 
not feel it binding on him, as a man of honour, to 
abstain from voting on all matters connected vrith 
Irish elections, all eyes were turned to him ; but 
instead of repelling the attack of Mr. Maurice 
O'Connell, or answering the question of Mr. Hand- 
ley, he rose from his seat, and without uttering a 
word, made a low bow to the Speaker, and, with a 
steady pace, but a most ludicrous carriage, walked 
out of the house, as if he had been performing what 
pidier's call the dead march. The cheers of the^ 
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Tories were deafening, while the laiughter of the 
Reformers was so immoderate aa to threaten serious 
injury to their sides,"* 

We will now add an illustration of the conduct 
of the.legislature of another great country — namely^ 
France. Only a very small portion of what did 
occur is inserted. The scene lasted two days : 

The sitting of the Legislative Assembly of 
France, Tuesday, July 9, 18S0y concluded, — 

" M, Rouher, the Minister of Justice, here as- 
cended the tribune. 

" On the left. — Do not insult the Republic. 

"From the Mountain. — ^Call the Minister to 
order. 

** The President. — Do not recommence the scene 
of yesterday. (Cries of * Order ! order !' on the left.) 

" On the right.— Let the interrupters give in 
their resignations. 

" The Minister of Justice endeavoured to make 
himself heard, but was interrupted by cries of * Or- 
der ! order !' from a certain number of the Mon^* 
tagnards. 

** On the Left. — Monsieur le President, call the. 
Minister to order. 

" Another voice from the Mountain. — -He is not 
worth the trouble. (Loud exclamations on the 
Right.) 

" M. Grevy. — There is only one thing to be^ 
done, and that is not to listen to them. 
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" The President took his glass and endeavoured 
to single out one of the interrupters. 

" On the Left. — He has insulted the Republic. 

** The President. — ^The Assembly has decided on 
that question. (Marks of denial on the Left.) 

'^M. de Cambaceres. — There is an organised 
imeuU in the Chamber. (Noise.) 

" The Minister of Justice, turning towards the 
Left, spoke with great energy, but his voice was 
overpowered by the tumult. 

" The President. — I can do no more than point 
out this system of violence. (Loud interruption.) 

*' On the Left — He has insulted ibe Republic. 

" The President. — If there was only one inter- 
rupter, I might call him to order ; but what can I 
do against 30, who hide themselves in order to in- 
terrupt ? (Approbation on the Left.) Such condtict 
is disgraceful. 

•* On the Left. — He has insulted the Republic. 

" The President — I can testify to the orderly 
conduct observed by five-sixths of the Assembly, 
but I have a list of 101 members who have been 
called to order within a month, and if they offend 
again I shall apply ^e censure to them. (Laughter 
and approbation.y Continue, Monsieur le Ministre. 
Do not abandon your right. (Hear, hear.) 

" The Minister of Justice said he had only a few 
brief observations to make on the amendihent of 
M. Nettement. 

M# Charras. — ^Divide! divide! 
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" Some Montagnaxds. — Divide ! divide ! 

" On the Right. — Silence. It is quite disgrace* 
ful. 

" The President. — This is not the conduct of 
public men. (Murmurs.) There is no country 
enjoying a representative government in which such 
a spectacle could be seen. (Approbation on the 
Right.) 

" A voice on the Right. — It is perfectly disgrace? 
ful. (Noise.) 

" The President, with energy, to the Left. — I 
wish the whole of France could witness your con- 
duct,'* &c., &c. 

Similar occurrences were very common; and 
while an apology is needed for alluding to them so 
fiilly, they are placed here as indisputable evidence 
of such events, and to bring before our readers an 
actual state of things. Men laboured to send re* 
presentatives to enact scenes like these, and, instead 
of plainly seeing how humanity was degraded, how 
repentance was retarded, and the best interests of 
our race trampled on, gloried in the existence of 
such absurdities, and, in their ignorance and folly, 
called them governments. 

The following quotation will show the contempt 
in which these sittings were held, and how the 
termination of the session, as it was called, was 
estimated : — " A crazy philosopher, who was asto- 
nished at the evident diversity of words into which 
the letters of the alphabet could be xaoxA^sftL^ wjl^*^ 
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amused himself by speculating upon what kind of 
a product, poetic or prose, would result from the 
words of a language being thrown into a box, and 
then taken out and arranged by chance. Parlia- 
ment seems to be engaged by the equally cuiious 
experiment of ascertaining what description of 
fltatute-book can be formed for Great Britain by 
yearly throwing all their legislative projects into a 
heap, permitting them to.be unmolested for several 
months, and then hastily taking them out by the 
process vulgarly called * pot luck,* mumbling over 
them a few words, getting the Queen to sanction 
them, and leaving the lawyers to puzzle their 
brains in the discovery of their occult meaning."* 

Scarcely a day passed but the proceedings of 
legislative assemblies were similarly commented 
upon; yet men persevered in maintaining what 
an admirable thing it was to govern and be 
governed. 

Men at this period sacrificed their individuality, 
and assumed that, by dropping their private duties, 
neglecting the small but constant calls of social, 
personal, and domestic arrangements, they could 
raise up virtue, religion, and happiness ; and that 
moral culture was a thing of public excitement, of 
speech-making, and numerous gatherings. Moral 
excellence was practically treated as attainable by 
means which were only justly applicable to the 

♦ DaUy Paper, August 16, 1850. 
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.obtainment of great objects in art^ science, or some 
important mechanical achievement. If the poor 
were to be relieved, magnificent houses were built 
for their reception, a numerous and expensive 
staff was appointed, meetings frequent and noisy 
were congregated for their management; while 
peculations were practised to an inconceivable ex* 
tent, and all sjrmpathy between rich and poor cut 
,off by the intervention of an extensive and corrupt 
array of cold-hearted and reckless officials.* Taxes 

* '* The misery suffered by the pauper population is deemed a mis- 
fortune only irhen discoTered. This apathy is evinced by aU the 
superior classes alike. The landlord evicts with utter reckless- 
ness, so long as he does not fear exposure. When the tenantry are 
thus converted into paupers, they are by the law handed over to 
the tender mercies of the guardians; and these, in their turn, con- 
sign them to the care of a low-paid) * narrow staff of overworked 
officers, often chosen chiefly for what is called their * tightness:' vi^ 
thdr want of sympathy. And the consequences are shocking to 
humanity. Between the poor and the rich an impassable gulf 
seems to exist. The antipathies of hostile races, the hate of rival 
religions, have been added in Ireland to those causes of alienation 
that in all states of society wiU be found influencing the minds both 
of the rich and the poor. The union workhouses, together with 
the wretched furniture they contained,, have been seized by the 
sheriff for debt ; and the miserable inmates have often been withf 
out food or raiment, or the means of cleanliness, for days together. 
The consequence might be easily foreseen. Disease has crept into 
these horrid receptacles of the starving poor; death — wholesale 
death — has followed; till at length we find the people fast disap- 
pearing from the land. Children and women fill the workhouses; 
the able-bodied males have left the country by thousands; and now 
we hear it stated, ' that one curious problem has now to be solved 
-^where the next race Qf men in these districts is to oome firom.'"-^ 
Xaily Paper 
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were raised ; and many were compelled to contri- 
bute to stipport others in a better condition than 
they could maintain themselves, and thereby lay 
the foundation for their own ruin and pauperism. 
Thus, while poverty was increased by the efforts 
and expedients of human ingenuity for its relief, 
the best feelings which should have been culti- 
vated between rich and poor were being entirely 
obUterated. If orphans existed, instead of being 
taken by their nearest friends, or adopted into the 
families of the truly charitable and benevolent, 
such things were hardly known; but mansions 
were erected at an enormous expense, and splen- 
didly endowed, or ostentatiously maintained, by 
public efforts, and all sympathy and personal affec- 
tion lost between the supporters and supported. 
Gorgeous buildings were erected for the reception 
of the sick, which appeared to create sickness, as 
it constantly increased, and they were always 
filled; and the sick were divided and subdivided 
until almost every disease had its place of treat- 
ment, and every diseased x)rgan had its regular 
staff, its public meetings, its dinners, its excite- 
ments and its speeches, — or, more curious still, 
its sermons and its prayers. 

Societies* were formed for the suppression of 

* Attempts were sometimes made to ascertain the nmnber of 
charities, or charitable institutions, as thej were called; but it was 
ibond impossible. In the English metropolis, howcTer, a list oi 
some of them was given, and the amount of mone}' appropriated 
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vice, for the prevention of prostitution, for the 
encouragement of servants, for the relief of parti- 



te these excessively absurd objects. We subjoin it as it ap- 
peared : — 

The Charities of London. — Tbe following is a summary of 
the charitable institutions of the metropolis, excluding local cha- 
rities, and those in the gift of the corporate companies: — 



General Smnnuuy. 



General medical hospitals 

Medical charities for special poiposes 

General dispensaries 

Preservation of life and public morals 

Beclalming the CEdlen and staying the pro- 
gress of crime. 

Belief of destitution and distress 

Belief of specified distress 

Aiding the resources of the industrious 

For the blind, deaf, and dumb 

Colleges, hospitals, and other asylums for 
the aged 

Charitable pension societies 

Charitable and lurovident, chiefly for speci- 
fied classes 

Asylums for orphans and other necessitous 
children 

Educational foundations 

Charitable modem foundations 

-School societies, religious book, Church aid- 
ing, and Christian yiaiting, &c 

Bible and missionary 

Miscellaneous (unknown) 

Total 



3 

o 
H 



12 
50 
3d 
12 

18 
14 
13 
14 
11 

103 
16 

74 

31 
10 

4 

40 
35 



491 
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£ 

31.265 

27,974 

11,470 

8,730 

16,299 
20,646 
19,473 
4,677 
11,965 

5,857 
15,790 

19,905 

55,466 

15.900 

4,000 

159353 
494,494 



1,022,864 
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£ 

111,641 

68.690 

2,954 

2,773 

18,737 
3,234 

10,408 
2,569 

22,797 

77,190 
3,199 

83,322 

25,549 

78.112 

9,300 

158,336 
63,058 



741,869 



There was a society established in some of the manufacturing 
districts to take the children from the wives of the opet«.lv^%% *xsv 
earliest infancy, to give the mothers oppoit^xuVt^ Xo'votNs.Va.xss^^ 

D 
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cular occupations, for the protection of certain 
classes, and the most singular anomalies existed. 
Drunkards, extortioners, and the most immoral 
subscribing for the suppression of vice ; the private 
oppressor declaiming in favour of distressed needle- 
women ; the haughty, unjust, and severe master 
publicly contending for the rights of servants ;— 
these things all existed to an inconceivable extent ; 
but the blindness of the human heart vras such 
that mankind saw not their own wickedness, and 
never deemed they lacked repentance, but plimged 
deeper into these hypocrisies, considering that they 
were charitable, and seared their consciences vrith 
the idea that charity — ^such charity ! — covereth a 
multitude of sins. Every vice had its panacea; 
every blotch and putrifying sore had its empyri- 
cism, its public unction for outward application* 
But the age saw not the whole head was sick, and 
the whole heart faint ; and that the second death 
was silently, rapidly, and certainly stealing over 
the souls of the inhabitants of the earth. It was 
curious, yet very melancholy, to see men labouring 

and factories ; and this was to be supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

These abominations went on multiplying ; and so did the evils 
they were intended to paliate and cure, until they increased to 
such an e:xtent that these foolish people were nearly swallowed up 
by the crimes and other evils they fancied they were attacking. 
At the time all these institutions existed in this same metropolis, it 
was calculated that there were 80,000 thieves, prostitutes, and 
other destitute or wicked persons 1 1 
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with such ardour, and toiling with so much devo- 
tion, to make the fruit good while the tree was 
corrupt, and setting at nought the command of 
Him whose name they always used in these ab- 
surdities with apparent solemnity, and with sick- 
ening repetitions : " Make the tree good," and the 
fruit would have been good also. 

Magnificent efibrts thus were made in applica- 
tion to effects^ but an attention to causes was 
altogether beneath the desires and intentions of 
the age. Mankind looked with pride and self-satis- 
faction at large institutions, wealthy endowments, 
numerous charitable associations, and, in their igno- 
ranee, thought they gave a healthy appearance to 
the age. How little did they contemplate that 
they were but the hectic flushes, indicating internal 
rottenness and approaching dissolution ! 

We cannot go into the details of the absurdities 
which characterised the age ; it would be impossi- 
ble on account of their varied, extensive, and 
multitudinous character ; but as an illustration of 
the contemptible and wicked inventions of the 
times, we may mention a mode of collecting im- 
posts under the name of the Excise Laws. 

These laws were framed in one enlightened 
country, or which at that time supposed itself to 
be so, for the imposition of duties upon many arti- 
cles manufactured by the people ; and these articles 
were generally of the utmost importance to tk^ 
welfare of the community — m ie^cX, «xXl\^^"^ ^ 
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necessity. It is utterly impossible to describe 
fully the demoralising tendency of this invention; 
we can only glance at it. The laws in connexion 
with it were of the most various, intricate, and 
stringent character; and no one who was engaged 
in manufacture or trade to which they related 
could avoid violating them. These violations, 
although often involuntary, were sometimes vi- 
sited by the most vexatious consequences, great 
trouble, heavy penalties, and often imprisonments ; 
and, as if to demonstrate the iniquity of the system, 
it often happened that the poor, the ignorant, and 
the deluded were the most visited by the infliction 
of the pains and penalties, while the wealthy and 
influential made themselves richer and more into- 
lerant by the evasion of them, inasmuch as they 
never suffered more than a penalty which they 
paid and laughed at. These laws operated greatly 
in favour of the rich, and contributed an unjust 
monopoly to wealth, by leaguing it with fiscal ope- 
rations, to the exclusion of honest and patient 
industry ; and moreover assisted to the depravity 
and venality of the system, by establishing the 
most contaminating examples, and producing the 
most corrupt effects among the officials. 

The oflScers* of this system became the most 

* These men were appointed to their places chiefly through the 
instrumentality of members of parliament, who received the pa- 
tronage as the price at which they sold themselves to the minister 
or Goyernment. The people, in their turn, accepted the appoint* 
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heartless of the race, immorality and drunkenness 
being the characteristics of the class. The system 
commanded or enabled them to treat a mistake or 
trifling error with legal and exacting visitations; 
and a conviction of their own degrading occupa- 
tion led to a want of self-respect, and all its me- 
lancholy consequences. The most fierce disputes 
raged among these men ; and a conviction of the 
immorality of their duties, although legal, led 
them to despise, asperse, and oppose each other. 
The same rule applied to these wretched men as 
to any others engaged in the most nefarious trans- 
actions ; and yet, strange to remark, there was 
scarcely one who would not in his sober moments 
deplore his sense of the abomination of his calling ; 
which probably, but for the hypocritical sanction 
of the law, and the desecration of religion to these 
purposes, he would have departed from and ho- 
nestly repudiated. It is a remarkable fact, that 
these men were called upon to take the sacrament, 
or appeal to the Almighty by an oath, before they 
were allowed to commence their immoral occupa- 
tion ; and as the dying culprit was called upon to 
verily and indeed take the body and blood of 
Christ before his body was sacrificed to the demon 
justice, so these wretched men were called upon to 
observe this rite before they sacrificed their souls 
to law. In short, in this very guilty age, almost 

merits for themselves or friends as the price for «ifctN\R.^'9» Ya.x^N?M:ur 
ifig particolax members to parliameul. 
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every immorality and unholy thing, as well as 
many public frauds, were preceded by a sacred rite, 
an absurd sign, a solemn appeal to religion^ or a 
canting address to the Almighty under the name of 
prayer. These laws at once made sin, and in- 
creased the number of delinquents to a great 
extent ; and in this corrupt age men degraded and 
punished each other for actions which, in an ordi- 
narily pure state of society, would have been con- 
sidered harmless or laudable. 

An important and instructing fact in this cen- 
tury, but which seemed to produce no impression, 
was, that what were considered the greatest 
achievements towards the establishment of human 
liberty was the repeal of laws. It was discovered 
that many of the institutions of their forefathers 
were incompatible with the well-being of the race, 
and the most violent struggles were carried on for 
their abolition, — sometimes called repair or reform ; 
many were entirely abolished. But as one ab- 
surdity was obliterated, fifty or more contradictory 
laws were enacted;* and, in their conceit, this 

* It would now "be a very cnrions docament, if we conid see a 
list of the btisixiess, or of the motions or notices of motions, as 
they appeared once a week in the public papers dming the sessions 
of parliament. But for the melancholy hlindness which it would 
prove, we might be disposed to make very merry at the folly of 
those who thought such a mass of absurdity could ever be seriously 
entertained by a body of men consisting of upwards of six hundred, 
or to suppose they could he beneficial to the community. It would 
take up too much space to insert one of these lists ; perhaps our 
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short-sighted age thought that, instead of degene- 
rating, they were improving. It would, in some 
cases, take a quarter of a century of agitation and 
violence to repeal an absurd, oppressive enactment 
or impost ; while another, equally inconsistent with 
truth, religion, and man's best interests, would 
be made law in a few hours. An act would be 
passed in a very short space of time causing a revo- 
lution in a state, or embroiling a world in war, 
dissipating millions of treasure, shedding rivers of 
human blood, and involving posterity in debt and 
difficulty. Men wasted their time and energies 
in doing and undoing, and thought how wise they 
were.* 

Another instance of the conceit of the age of 
which we write was the opinion that they were 
modem. They fancied that the absurdities which 

readers may take the trouble to procure one and judge for 
themselyes* 

* An amusing instance of the foUj of men interfering in the 
affairs of each other hj legislation, was by an alteration of the law 
of marriage. It was maintained in this century, at one time, that 
it was unlawful for a nuin to marry his deceased wife^s sister, and 
laws were made for the prohibition of such marriages ; but men 
continued to marry their wives' sisters, although at the expense of 
bastardising their offspring. When the law was repealed, those men 
who had conscientious objections to such unions, still acted on 
their own convictions, and no injury resulted. It was very in- 
structing to see the anxiety which influenced many men to estab- 
lish a prohibitory law on this and many other subjects, which, when 
established, proved itself worse than useless. It might be said 
mankind at this age loved complexity, and abhorred simyUcvV^ %2c^ 
Breedom. 
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they practised were characteristic of a new order of 
society, and that their laws, their gatherings, and 
contemptible idolatries, were indicative of an im- 
proved state of things. Unfortunate, conceited, 
and deluded people ! how painfully has it since 
been demonstrated that society was in its old, worn- 
out, and dreadfully corrupted state ; each effort, 
instead of restoring man to his original simplicity, 
to his true allegiance, to duty, to Christianity, and 
to God, tended to corrupt and debase him. Each 
invention, instead of renovating, was but a super- 
ficial covering of gross corruption, a vain self- 
deception, a paltry but strong delusion, putting 
new pieces into an old garment, hiding from his 
own eyes the necessity for repentance, for regene- 
ration, and that renovation of society which was so 
necessary, and has since proved so effectual, in 
establishing the happiness of our race. 

The commerce of this anxious* and mistaken 
age, instead of being made subservient to the ad- 
vancement in character, and to the moral elevation 
of those engaged in it, was conducted only with a 
view to the possession and accumulation of wealth, 
transitory power, and gratification of the most con- 
temptible ambition. 

* As an instruoting illustration of the reckless character of the 
competition that existed, as well as the speculative, or rather 
gambling, nature of the trade of this period, it was admitted, that^ 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, upwards of fifly-two mil- 
lions of pounds sterling were lost annually in bad debts by thd 
trading community. 
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We cannot stop to enumerate the means used 
by what were called the largest capitalists; but 
the keenest jealousy, envy, and rivalry existed, 
under the softened and palatable term competition ^ 
and in order to give full play to this principle, the 
greatest art was practised, and the grossest decep- 
tion existed, and almost every man might be said 
to lie imto his neighbour. The poor were engaged 
on the most demoralising terms to supply the 
labour; young children were employed in these 
objects to a great extent; and females, wives of 
labourers, and mothers, were commonly in the 
habit of administering poison to their infant off- 
spring to quiet them while engaged in mills and 
manufactories. The world would not now believe 
the extent of the demoralisation, how the labourer 
was oppressed, the faces of the poor were ground ; 
nevertheless, there were large funds employed in 
disseminating a diseased piety among them, in 
exhorting them to be religious, in distributing 
religious tracts, and they were mockingly and hy- 
pocritically exhorted to pray to God. 

Millions were amassed by the gold lovers, the 
covetous, the idolatrous ; and when collected, they 
could not use them. Palaces were erected in which 
the owners could not dwell ; while those through 
whom these objects were effected were kept 
apart, viewed and treated as an inferior race of 
beings. In age or sickness, indeed, alms were 
doled out to them through cold o^^casI^^ <^x ^^xssv^ 
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to them as bits to dogs ; but, in the ennobling and 
elevating sense, it did not occur to minds engaged 
in seeking wealth, that " The righteous considereth 
the cause of the poor." 

But we will not countenance the poor in their 
cause. In these unfortunate times there was a 
large and fearful amount of delinquency among 
the poor. They, like those who should have shewn 
a better example, forsook the right path, and 
therefore rendered themselves an easy prey to the 
oppressor, — they listened with eager and itching 
ears to the tempter, — they overlooked the means so 
singularly adapted to simple and upright minds for 
their elevation and improvement, the cultivation 
of individual virtue, and domestic peace, — they 
sought to redress their grievances in bodies, but 
were always disappointed, — they sought to be 
collectively virtuous, but remained individually 
vicious, — they encouraged, listened to, and paid 
the agitator, and were by him cajoled into the 
belief that law, government, representation, re- 
forms, and revolutions, were the means of better- 
ing their condition. They thought that, by unions, 
and gatherings, and excitements, they could urge 
rulers and employers into justice; but they saw 
not that they were wasting their own strength, and 
promoting their own degradation. They met and 
dilated upon equity, mercy, temperance, forbear- 
ance, and their necessity in rulers ; but were 
unjust, unmerciful, intemperate, and unforgiving 
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in themselves. They sometimes, with ability and 
perspicuity, denounced the hypocrisy which they 
saw around them ; but they did not take the Scrip- 
tures and examine for themselves, nor did they act 
upon the sacred principles contained in them. 
Had they done so, they would have shamed their 
oppressors. They would have become the sons of 
God ; He would have been their helper. They 
would have found how happy was he that hath the 
God of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the 
Lord his God. 

Another and a deplorable tendency downward 
in the poor was, the facility with which they fell 
into all schemes laid for their degradation. No 
institution existed, however selfish its objects, and 
humiliating its effects, that they did not exten- 
sively resort to; and the rich and crafty priest 
and layman made this a justification for their ex- 
actions ; and they used to say, " See what we give 
you back in charitable institutions." Had the 
poor learned their duty to themselves, they would 
have spumed this line of conduct; they would 
have gloried in their independence, cultivated 
their own dignity, and understood the full force of 
the great truth, " It is more blessed to give than 
to receive." 

How singular, and how instructing, that those 
in whom rested the strength of nations ; in whom 
existed all on which human rulers could depend ; 
who were the creators of weaLlVi, ^^otc&atX.^ «si&^ 
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happiness, — should have so mistaken their own 
strength, and so completely overlooked the fact, 
that whenever they pleased they could completely 
renovate the earth, and shame those who consi- 
dered themselves above them, into duty, obe- 
dience, and love of God and man, — that those 
who were powerful instruments in the hands of 
priests and rulers for evil, avarice, lust, and am- 
bition, should have silently, and apparently with- 
out effort, subsequently caused all human rule and 
demoralising institutions to crumble away — to 
exist only in our histories ! 

The poor in this dark age were, indeed, impro- 
vident. But how could it be otherwise ? They 
imitated the examples set before them ; they knew 
that many of those above them depended not 
upon themselves for their own support, neither 
did their children, but upon Government. Armies 
were raised, navies established, commissions 
created, and institutions existed, into which the 
idle and the vicious, although not of the honest 
and enduring poor, were placed, maintained, and 
sometimes made rich at the public expense ; and 
the poor, imitating these dreadful examples, took 
but little thought, and did not shrink from the 
hospital, the prison, or the workhouse. 

But the weight of our censure falls principally 
upon the rich. Ingenuity, great and surpassing, 
was always on the stretch for the purpose of eco- 
nomising human labour ; and this object, in itself 
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laudable, was gained not to benefit the labourer 
and elevate the masses of the people, but for the 
advantage of the few, for the accumulation — the 
unholy purpose of amassing wealth, and not its 
distribution. There was a constant war between 
labour and capital ; and while the latter long ap- 
peared successful in the struggle, the retribution 
followed and set it right. All large and manufac- 
turing districts, the seats of labour and manual 
skill, were peopled to an overflow; the people 
competed with machinery, became oppressed, and 
like the Jews under Pharaoh, increased wonder- 
fully in numbers, and their oppressors were com- 
pelled to a fearful repentance, but not until they 
became, by a solemn indication, mindful of the 
comparative uselessness of wealth, and the neces- 
sity of higher and more ennobling objects. And 
it was not until towards the close of this climacteric 
century, that this singular convulsion was even an- 
ticipated. The moral earthquake and the deliverer 
came, and the rich wept and howled for the mise- 
ries which came upon them. 

Even this just but fearful retribution was sha- 
dowed forth, and yet the rich took no warning, 
but went heedlessly on to their own destruction. 
The plain language of Scripture taught them not : 
they prayed on, and oppressed still further. His- 
tory to them was no reproof; they could not read 
its indications. The simple but unostentatious 
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teachers of their own times, who laboured to 
instruct them, were sneered at. A Dewey taught 
in these words : — 

"That peril (the peril of wealth), moreover, 
does not attach to individuals and families alone ; 
but it stands a fearful beacon in the experience 
of cities and empires. The lessons of past times 
on this subject are emphatic and solemn. I un- 
dertake to say, that the history of wealth has 
always been a history of corruption and down- 
fall ; the people never existed that could stand 
the trial. 

" Boundless profusion — alas ! for humanity — 
is too little likely to spread for any people the 
theatre of manly energy, rigid self-denial, and 
lofty virtue. Where is the bone, the sinew, and 
strength of a country ? Where do you expect to 
find its loftiest talents and virtues ? Where its 
martyrs to patriotism or religion ? Where are the 
men to meet the days of peril and disaster ? Do 
you look for them among the children of ease, and 
indulgence, and luxury ? 

" All history answers. In the great march of the 
races of men over the earth, we have always seen 
opulence and luxury sinking before poverty, toil, 
and hardy nurture. It is the very law that has 
presided over the great processions of empires. 
Sidon and Tyre, whose merchants possessed the 
wealth of princes ; Babylon and Palmyra, the seats 
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of Asiatic luxury ; Rome, laden with the spoils- of 
a world, overwhelmed with her own vices more 
than by the hosts of her enemies, — all these, and 
many more, are examples of the destructive ten- 
dencies of Immense and unnatural accumulation. 
No lesson in history is so clear, so impressive, as 
this. 

" I trust, indeed, that our modem, our Christian 
cities and kingdoms are to be saved from such 
disastrous issues. I trust that, by the appropria- 
tion of wealth, less to purposes of private gra- 
tification, and more to purposes of Christian 
philanthropy and public spirit, we are to be saved. 
But this is the very point on which I insist. Men 
must become more generous and benevolent, not 
more selfish and efieminate, as they become more 
rich ; or the history of modem wealth will follow 
in the sad train of all past examples, and the 
story of jimerican prosperity ^ and of English 
opulence^ will he told as a moral in empires beyond 
the rocky mountains, or in the newly-discovered 
continents in the Asiatic seas!^^^ 

But notwithstanding all this, in defiance of the 
solemn warnings and predictions of their own 
historians and best teachers, in opposition to the 
dictates of reason, their own consciences, and in 
contravention of the Divine Law, mankind did not 

* The sermon from which this extract is taken was printed 
in 1844. 
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consider ; they laboured on in their idolatries. 
They multiplied their absurd slaveries, practically 
forgot the liberty of the Messiah, and absolutely 
gave themselves up to the degrading service of the 
adversary. 



CHAPTER II. 

EDUCATION. 

« — — Again, in France, which somewhile since sent one of her most 
distinguished philosophers (Cousin) to inquire into the Prussian 
^stem of educationi and where that system, but without its 
religious influence, has been partially adopted, we are presented 
with this extraordinary and astounding statement : viz. that in 
the heat educated departments the greaieat amount of crime haa 
been found to exiat,* This is not an observation made at 
hazard; it is undoubtedly a matter of statistics. Nakedly 
stated the fact is this : that education in France haa produced 
crime,* This, at least, is what is admitted by the friends of 
education in France, and insisted upon by its enemies in Eng- 
land ; and with my views upon the subject, I have no difficulty 
in admittmg that it is true." — Dr. Dewey, 

Men in the nineteenth century gave an idolatrous 
influence to learning — ^to the arts, to the possession 
of knowledge, to outward and superficial acquire- 
ments. It would not suit our object to go fully 
into the details of their blind wanderings, and par- 
ticularise their absurdities in endeavouring to esta- 
blish the supremacy of these things : vik shall only 
treat tiiem generally imder their own term — JEdU' 
cation* 

Every thing in this age of observation and ex- 
citement was attempted by great efforts — ^a concen- 
tration of strength, by co-operation, Ho^^^i^t. 

* Iq italica in the oTif^nsX. 4 
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ftimplc the object, or capable of being well pef- 
formed by individuals themselves, or eminently 
accomplishable in the practice of private and do- 
mestic duties, these certain, because simple, means 
v^ere overlooked or cast ^ide, and some magnificent 
and public means substituted. Mankind practically 
admitted that they could not educate their child- 
ren; and with the poor it became an admitted 
principle, that it was of no use to attempt it ; and 
public institutions of all grades, from the magnifi- 
cent university to the humble ragged school, were 
established, and promoted this wicked principle. 
But all these were not sufficient for this morbid 
desire. Government was supplicated to take this 
matter into their hands ; and, incredible as it now 
appears, urged to educate the children of the peo- 
ple. This age, in its lust after meretricious accom- 
plishments, superficial acquirements, and empty 
knowledge which puffeth up, was blinded to the 
fact that those alone were truly educated whose 
parents led them to contemplate their God, and 
taught them first to seek His kingdom, and that all 
other good things should be added unto them ; and 
who, by quiet examples of humility and self-deny- 
ing obedience, as well as by cheerful instruction, 
led their children, with their household, to keep, 
the ways of the Lord : who taught them to their 
sons, and their son's sons. They forgot that the 
parent himself vfSi^ by God commanded in the ear- 
Ifest times to teach His ways diligently to his child- 
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Teh, and talk 6f them when he sat in his housej 
when he walked in the way, when he lay down, and 
when he rose up; that the generation to come 
might know them, even the children which should 
be bom, who should arise and declare them to their 
xdiildren. Fathers forgot they were commanded to 
bring their children up in the nurture and admo* 
nition of the Lord— that the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom— that the knowledge of 
God, and the fear of Him, could not be incul- 
cated so well by any other instrument as by a 
parent himself. This age cast behind their backs 
the fact that God had entrusted . the souls as 
well as the bodies of children to the keeping of 
their parents ; and if they would not cultivate this 
precious treasure, they had no right to expect it 
would be done at all.* The effect of all this was, 

* The truth on this subject was told hy men competent to judge; 
but, like all simple truth, it was unattended to. The Seventh 
Heport of the Commissioners for the government of the Fentonvill6 
Prison contains these observations : " The Kev. Joseph Kingsmill 
head chaplain to the Pentonville Prison, observing that thepropoT' 
Hon of the educated to the uneducated convicts is fully as high as 
that which exists between those classes in the general population, 
is led to inquire wherein the popular education is defective, seeing 
that intellectual cultivation must greatly conduce to the well- 
being of society, and to individual happiness and virtue. He 
proceeds to assert that ^e education received by prisoners is gene- 
rally deficient in two most important particulars ; viz. religious 
example and moral training, Beligious training in the hands of 
an ungodly schoolmaster, or of parents whose professsd creed is un- 
supported by practical piety, amounts to little or nothing. ^^^ 
he (Mr. E.) iimted to state the oQnDapantAa:^^ ^^xa ^\:^^ 




s; 
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the parent thought he could neglect his duties^ 
plunge himself into the idolatry and dissipation of 
the age, hold forth a contaminating example, and 
set it right by purchase, — the offering an amount 
of gold to the priest or the professor, and deluded 
himself into^ the belief that his children were eda« 
cated* 

But it was singular that the utter abortion which 
characterised all these efforts did not teach mankind 
their folly and wickedness. As instances of their 
absurdity, we may note that the divinity taught at 
the imiversities, although intensely studied, was 
contradictory. Two men, after having spent a 
large portion of their time in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, would come forth and perplex humble minds 
by branding each other as liars, as deceivejrs of the 
people, and as leadipg them to infidelity and eter- 
nal perdition. Others would, f|iU of leanung and 

ence had induited him to assign to the different sorts of ednoatioii 
in their bearings on religions or merely social obligations, he would 
beffin by that which is received at the knees of a pious mother, and 
from the lips of a godly a$%d sensible father, who inculcates around 
the domestic hearth, by example and pheerfiU discourse, lessona of 
wisdom and truth^ until an impression tf made on the minds if th$ 
children, that hard-working honesty is better th(m riches without 
right, advancement in life without fUnefis, or any thing without 
God, Next in value is the instruction giye^ at the Sunday sohoob, 
zniserablj deficient as it is ; and so on, descending from reUgious 
and moral teaching, to what the worthy cj^lain pleases to call 
fecondary'leducational instruction.'' This report was printed in 
1849. Men, howerer, desired complexity, apd dislik^ simplioilgr, 
too much for reproof like thifl to have any effect upon them.) 



pfeiehcei choose the courts of justice for the scenes 
of their laboursj and openly lie^ abuse^ defame each 
other^ and carry on the most nefarious practices^ 
justifying them as ordinate parts of their avocation* 
Others &om these seats of learning came forth, and 
entered life accomplished swindlers^ Schemes of 
robbery were formed of a gigantic character, and 
at different epochs drew whole communities into 
tortexes of vi6e^ infamy^ and shame. Nations 
Were converted into gambling houses (nay, worse^ 
even chance was excluded) || address, learnings 
descriptive powers^ important names, excessive 
lyings were the means of success. Members of the 
Churchy the Senate^ and the Bar, all were implicated 
in these acts of wickedness ; and although ruin^ 
misery, and permanent despair Were frequently the 
results of these successful frauds^ mankind^ in their 
ignorance^indeed it might be said, in their blas^ 
phemous presumption -^maintained vice was the 
result of ignorance,-^ignorance of the higher 
branches of knowledge^ and that the education^ 
such as they laboured to promote, was the cure for 
human vice, and was to be the only means of exalt- 
ing the human character^ It was one of the cha- 
racteristics of this conceited age, that in education^ 
as in every thing else, the world forgot the simple 
command of God^ set forth from the earliest ages 
by His accredited agents, and were not satisfied 
without attempting to accomplish some '^ great 
thing.** The nations forsook tVievx G.q6l^ vsA^^^ 
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gave them the desire of their hearts. The wise 
man gloried in his wisdom, learning, or knowledge, 
— the blandishment of outward refinements ruled, 
— a little honi insidiously waxed great and strong, 
the Spirit of God was withdrawn for a season, and 
the government of Ignatius Loyola was established 
in its place. 

A reference to the volumes which were written 
at this period, to the lengthened reports which 
were compiled, the repeat^ legislative triflings 
^nd debates, the public meetings and long speeches, 
the laborious and confusiiig exertions of mankind, 
is sufiicient, without going into detail, to prov^ how 
anxiously mankind wertHtsrer learning on this sub-» 
ject, but never coming to a knowledge of the truth.. 
It is very surprising they could not perceive they 
were labouring in a wrong direction, piling folly 
upon folly, and obscuring from each other's minds 
the fact that every man's duty was with his own, 
children, and if he would not perform that duty 
for himself, it was vain to suppose it could be per^ 
formed for him, or that he could perform it for 
any other parent j and that there were-^there could 
be — no schemes for bringing up children in the fear 
of God, in which the parents were not the chief — ^ 
the only instruments. 

It was a reading and writing age, but much of 
the reading and writing was useless, if not posi-> 
tively pernicious. We appeal to a great and origi-. 
nal thinker of the time, to shew that the truly 
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pious and enlightened entertained this view, and 
taught it in the following language : " The great- 
est men have not been book men. The learning 
Commonly gathered from books is of less worth 
than the truths we gain from experience and re- 
flection. Indeed, most of the knowledge from 
reading in these days being acquired with little 
mental action^ and seldom or never reflected on and 
turned to use, is vjeiy much a vain show. Events 
stirring the mind to earnest thought and vigorous 
application of its resources, do vastly more to ele^ 
vate the mind than most of our studies at the pre- 
sent time. Few of the books read among us de- 
serve to be read. Most of them have no principle 
of life, as is proved by the fact that they die the 
year of their birth. They do not come from 
thinkers, and how can they awaken thought ? A 
good proportion of the reading of this city is use- 
less, I had almost said pernicious. I should be 
sorry to see our labourers exchanging their toils 
for th^ reading of many of our young ladies and 
gentlemen, who look on the intellect as given them 
for amusement, who read as they visit, for amuse- 
ment — ^^who discuss no great truths, and put forth 
no energy of thought on the topics which fly 
through their minds. With this insensibility to 
the dignity of the intellect, and this frittering away 
of the mind on superficial reading, I see not with 
what face they can claim superiority to the labour- 
.ing mass, who certainly \mdei^\;aLxA cra^ "Ctow^ 
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thoroughly, that is, their own Business, and whcr 
are doing something useful for themselves and 
their fellow-creatures,'^* 

In depicting the vices of a past and distant age, 
it has generally been the fault of the historian to 
indulge in a tendency to exaggerate. We, how^ 
ever, hold a position which those who are disposed 
to make the vices of this guilty period beacons ta 
ourselves can torn to good accoimt. We take their 
own accounts of themselves. In their anxiety ta 
spread knowledge, to encourage the arts, to diffuse 
information, they put upon record many curious 
statements of their abominations. The value of 
what was called education, and its power to pre- 
vent men &om either becoming practical cheats, 
or the most ridiculous and contemptible dupes, 
may be illustrated by a publication which appeared 
in 1846: it was entitled, " Gilbert's Alphabetical 
List, giving the Christian, surname, and residence 
of all railway speculators, ta the amount of £2000 
and upwards."^ This curious document, the hon-* 
esty of which no one at the time disputed, con- 
tained upwards of thirteen thousand names almost 
entirely of the educated, learned, and enlightened. 
It was, in fact, a list of the cheats and the cheated,, 
and some of them connected with the bar and the 
legislature, as well as ministers of religion, and all 
kinds of professors, many of whom were hypo- 
critically declaiming against ignorance,^ and coiii' 

* Dr. Chaxming. 
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eeitedly seeking {9 establish Hatioi^ schemes of 
education* 

Another degrading effect attended this dissejni-» 
nation of learning and meretritious acquirement 
was, the dreadffd spread of literacy prostitutioi^«r 
Literature was ahundani, and in some eountries— ^ 
those most enlightenedy or which were considered 
so — by the me-sms of a daily and weekly press^ 
mankind were hoodwinked, and led into the great^^ 
est absurdities and contradictions. It must h& 
known that the writers for most periodicals were 
anonymous-; and it frequency happened that men 
were gloating over a piece of compositiod^in favour' 
of their own views, or in furtherance of their own 
party, while their opponents were with sunilar de- 
light perusing an article of equal talent and weight 
by the same writer, in a rival or opposing journal* 
Thus it was the learned, enlightened, and the 
educated misled mankind, and men were caught in 
their own craftiness. Honesty in literature was 
seldom or never thought of •— ^it was only gain op 
busmess. Sons and daughters were highly edu- 
cated— trained for the most immoral purposes; 
meretritious display, or actual and literary pros- 
titution, was promoted by those who were affect- 
ing to believe that mankind could be improved 
or morally elevated by an extensive spread of 
knowledge, or by the universal spread of artificial 
and superficial acquirements — ^by every thing but 
what was, or ought to have beei\,'SRV\SiYCL\JKi^ ^^tf^ 

4 
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Vince of every parent to instil. The noble energies 
of men in their youth were thus prepared for the 
most venal occupations. The foundation was laid, 
for the sacrifice of truth, honesty, and principle, 
to party and corruption. The talents were stretched, 
outward accomplishments were encouraged, ap- 
pearances were considered essential, and internal 
purity, sincerity, and real worth, if not entirely 
disregarded, were in practice treated as of only 
secondary consideration. 

The exalting influence of the female heart was 
ifimilarly undermined, and the love of domestic 
duty extensively overlooked- The female charae- 
ter was trained as for a plaything, fashion, orna- 
ment, and show being the deities they were in- 
structed to worship. It was^ indeed, well expressed 
by one of their own writers (Michelet),- upon this 
subject: " Mankind were governed by their ene- 
mies ;"* and in order to /completely paralyse the 

* It would appe^ that mankiad were epjell-bonnd by those 
Among them bent on the confusion and degradation of the humau 
faintly. One of these societies was alluded to in the following 
t«rm» by a writer of this period: 

** Whether the general (of this party) required one as a. confessor 
in .some courtly circle, or as a preacher in some rabble multitude-^ 
whether tlio principal of some university,. or as the village school- 
master in some distant valley — whether as a private tutor in some 
family of influence, or as a footman to act as a spy upon some im- 
portant family — whether, as a gentle and courtly friend, to in- 
sinuate his opinions— in short, whatever be the object to be accom- . 
pllshed, in any land or any rank, there are the persons already 
prepared and fitted as able and adequate instruments. The geaor 
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race previously to its subjugation, they were thus 
thrown into confusion. 

It was a very curious state of things when man* 
kind in practice could not educate their own child- 
ren, but should be so anxious to educate the off- 
spring of each other ; while the rich, who did not 
instruct their children in the basis of religion and 
a holy life, should be endeavouring to propound 

ral speaks the word — names the person, and receives ^e most 
teady and implicit obedience. .... This is the fact, and the result 
is there is no purpose to be achieved, vhether in politics or religion 
— whether of subtle intrigue, or of darker crimCy — for which a 
ready and fitting agent may not be found among either the 
ordained or unordained, the priestly or lay members of the 
Order. Whatever is requh*ed there is the instrument ready and 
prepared to obey." — Mornings am(mg the Jesuits at Rome, l^n^ 
don, 184.9. 

The progress of the enemy ijs aptly and forcibly set forth by an 
assembly in which we should least expect to find such an admission, 
namely in the National Council of Thurles, which was held in 
13^0| immediately after the princes of Europe restated the ^ suo^ 
cessor of Peter" in the papal chair. The extract is here inserted as. 
valuable evidence of the universal spread of practical unbelief co- 
existent with all the efforts to increase the knowledge of the people, 
f^id with the singular and marvellous increase o{ the spiritual do^" 
minion .of the papal power. '* It is no longer the famine that kills 
the body, the pestilence or the sword He employs ; but the famine 
of the word of life, the spirit of error, and false prophets, that be- 
come the instruments of His fury in desolating the moral world. . . . 
It is now no longer a single heresy or an eccentric fanaticism — the 
4onial of some revealed truth, or the excesses of some extravagant 
error, — but a comprehensive, all- pervading system of unbelief, 
suited to every capacity and reaching every intellect, th^ corrupts! 
and desolate the moral world." 
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nehemes for theii' poorer hrethteiu HoW grcAt ihd 
folly to suppose that that which could be only 
done bj parental examplci care, anxiety, watch* 
Ailness, and applitationi as Well as close attention 
to the Itidiyiduality of each particular eUld, could 
ever be successfully delegated to any other person, 
and applied to masses of children, apart from that 
parental effort, aJtid independent of it ! The result 
was confusion in the attempted application of all 
tiational schemes; and although the attention of 
this age might be said to be concentrated upon this 
Very simple subject, failure and ridiculoua effects,- 
as well as the most immorial conseqitenees, were 
produced. The rich and the superior classes were 
grossly vicious and conceited^ with policed, &ir, 
external appearances and manners; in fact, the 
grossest hypocrisy > while the poor and humbler 
orders of society remained vicious and openly 
immoral— indeed^ had all the vices of those above 
them, without their hypocritical conceit and affec- 
tation of virtue, — ^were, in effect, less criminal than 
those who looked down upon, spumed, or con« 
demned them, and made laws for theif restraint,- 
oppression, entanglement in guilt, and punish* 
ment. 

A busy, meddling world had much to unlearn 
on this important subject: they had to dispel 
all their learned sophistries, falsely called philo- 
sophy ; and, instead of thinking how much they 
had to do, to know howlittl.^ was nece3sary. Meor. 
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had to understand, ioiitead of the confusiDg eom<* 
plexity of the subject* its remarkable simplicity ; 
and that all parents, if they chose, could success- 
fully educate their children, and fit them for th^ 
holiest purposes— ^thejx present happiness and im-* 
mortal destiny. 



CHAPTER in. 

BELIGION. 

The Atheisfs Song, 

" The name of God 

Has fenced about all crime with holiness, 

Himself the creature of his worshippers, 

\^ose names, and attributes, and passions change, 

Seevah, Budah, Fob, Jehovah, God, or Lord, 

Even with the human dupes who build his shrines, 

Still serving o'er the war-polluted world 

For desolation's watch- word ; whether hosts 

Stain his death-blnshing chariot-wheels as on 

Triumphantly they roll, whilst Brahmins raise 

A sacred hymn to mingle with the groans; 

Or cotmtless partners of his power divide 

His tyranny to weakness ; or the smoke 

Of burning towns, the cries of female helplessness, 

Unarmed old age, and youth and infancy, 

Horribly massacred, ascend to heaven 

In honour of his name ; or, last and worst, 

Earth groans beneath religion's iron age. 

And priests dare babble of a God of peace, 

Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless blood, 

Murdering the while, uprooting every germ 

Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all, 

Making the earth a slaughter-house I" 

Thus sung the gloomy atheist of the nineteenth 
century. But through this gross darkness gleamed 
a ray of light, revealing faintly, and reproving the 
deep perdition of a lost professing world. Thou- 
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«ands at this period saw and sickened at the 
departure of their felloW-man from nature, and the 
exalted destinies of the race; blasphemed God 
because of the isaany plagues caused by man's 
inventions ; and, without sufficient humility and 
consideration, concluded, that, as designing priests 
were always foremost in this corruption, that true 
and false religion were the same. They heeded 
not, that the simple commands of God through His 
chosen messengers (generally among the skin or 
persecuted) denounced falsehood and hypocrisy ; 
and that His true prophets, while they clearly 
foretold and cautioned their humble disciples 
against this guilt, they as unequivocally condemned 
it, and unostentatiously taught as well as practised 
peace, integrity, and inward purity. But the ac- 
count is settled. The hypocrites have called upon 
the rocks to cover them, and the deceived cheer- 
fully, yet humbly, admit the truth* 

Before we enlarge upon the e>ctraordinary religi- 
ous practices of this stge, it is necessary to glance 
at what is true religion— what God commanded to 
His creatures — what infinite love and goodness gave 
for the guidance and elevation of erring and depend- 
ant man. It is remarkable that we now appeal to the 
same source for information upon the subject, and 
refer to the same authority as decisive, which this 
peculiar age Were in the habit of using — ^namely, the 
Scriptures ; and we will not entangle the subject 
by any reasoning upon it, but refer at once to triittst 
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find commands acknowledged bjthe people and 
teachers — bj indiTiduals and communities. We 
VfnH, in fact, take their own authority as to what 
comprised trae religion,-what they more emi- 
nently considered the Divine commands. 

The Decalogue was generaUj, in some countries 
mationally, considered to be the Law of God. There 
was a simplicity and singleness of purpose in this 
admission which was of the utmost importance, 
inasmuch as the essence of it was commanded, by llie 
Messiah himself, to be observed as the Law of Grod 
{Matt. 3di. 34) ; and the Apostle Paul alludes to 
it as of paramount authority (Rom. xiii. 9). In 
many of the churches they had these command- 
ments, together with the Lord's prayer, written in 
gold in the most conspicuous part of the building. 
We have a right, therefore, to suppose they con- 
sidered these laws, as they truly were, of supreme 
importance, and acknowledging the authority of 
the Son of God, as they professed to do, they 
admitted His comment upon them. We will now 
proceed to examine how they were obeyed — ^how 
these laws of God were kept. 

The pure precepts of Divine Revelation, the 
sacred principles taught and practised by the Mes- 
siah, were openly repudiated as a practical system. 
They were considered, indeed, worthy to be talked 
of, and prayed about, — of being made to stand 
fotemost in any fraud, — of being put on for any 
wicked purpose, however oppressive and enslaving. 
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It was painfuly common to hear men talk of regene- 
ration, the fear of God, the love of Christ, the neces- 
sity of prayer, the fruits of the Spirit, the comfort- 
ing influences of the Holy Ghost, of their blessed 
Redeemer, of their election, — while almost every 
one lied unto his neighbour — while few were 
gentle to their opponents, or could brook opposi- 
tion, scarcely could tolerate a difference of opinion 
— and hardly any could understand, or at least would 
act upon, their acknowledged Master's command to 
forgive their enemies, but, on the contrary, were 
ready to use, in case of offence, even to their firiends, 
the most absurd laws, — the most vindictive, de- 
grading, and demoralising punishments. Who, in 
this professing age, ever thought of forgiving his 
offending friend or brother, of applying Christian 
principles to even the ignorant and unthinking 
criminal ? Who, in cases of guilt, ever had the 
magnanimity to say to the erring. Go thy way, and 
sin no more ? or in case of vnrong, however great 
or trivial, ever thought of breathing, in favour of 
the sinful, " Father, forgive them : they know not 
what they do?" A guilty and professing world 
wished, indeed, to be the Messiah's friends, but 
they did not what He commanded. 

This apostate age openly served other deities. 
We shall see, in its proper place, how they constantly 
served the demon Justice — ^how in her service they 
violated the command, "Thou shalt not kill;"* how 

* It is a melancholy reflection npon this period^ Xjc^aX \s^ ^^Sct. 
cathedrals men implored God to mcliue \]ti^Yc \i«ds\& V^ V^^^ "^^ 
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they set at nought the law, "Thou shalt not 
steal ;" how her courts were open to all who had 
the hardihood to enlist their Maker's name in the 
manufacture of a lie ; how they committed the 
greatest impurities, by adulterating the laws of 
God with her service, and introducing her sword, — 
her bloody emblem, into the house of prayer. We 
have already seen how they bowed down to the 
beast in the form of human governments. The 
ministers of the Church — ^her popes, cardinals, and 
bishops — participated in the reign of Antichrist, 
thereby forming a portion of the Man of Sin, and 
were covetous, and consequently idolators. The 
Sabbath was openly desecrated, even the very day 
was changed, — they kept the first, the law com- 
manding the " seventh/' There was a remarkable 
and painful similarity in this age to the worst 
periods of idolatry among the Jews.* It differed 

law, in company with monumental effigies of deceased hired murder- 
ers, and sculptured eulogies of men paid by gnilty govemments and 
ignorant people for the destmction of their enemies. 

* Mankind had at this period much — very much to learn on the 
subject of prophecy. It was literally true, as was stated by Bishop 
Newton in his Dissertations: ** It is thinking meanly of the ancient 
prophecies of Scripture, and having rery imperfect, very unworthy, 
conceptions of them, to limit their application to particular persons. 
In this view the ancient prophets would be really what the deiats 
think them, little better than common fortnne-tellers ; and their 
propheeies would be hardly worth remembering or recording. We 
must affix a larger meaning to them, and understand them, not of 
single persons but of whole nations, and thereby a nobler scene of 
things, and a more extensive prospect, will be opened to us of the 
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in one particular, namely, that God was more 
known, His laws more diffused, and therefore more 

Divine dispensations." (Dissertation 1). He might have added, they 
frequently apply to the whole world, and to some universal wicked 
principle or practice coimectcd with its cormption. 

All expoundersof prophecy were too prone to give a particular 
application to many of the symbols used by the sacred writers. 
Commentators did not feel and understand the very extensive 
amount of sin and corruption which existed. The sacred writers, 
however, predicted these things ; and while men were applying import- 
ant prophecies to some comparativelyi nsignificant person, place, sect 
or thing, those predictions'related to some comprehendve and uni« 
versal corruption which overspread the whole earth — some universal 
idol to which all the human race bowed down and worshipped. 
This may be illustrated by human governments being always alluded 
to as ** beasts,** or " the beast.** 

The apostacy Antichrist, or the Man of Sin, is now plainly seen 
to have been, not, as Ghrotius maintained, the Roman emperor 
Caligula ; or, as Dr. Hammond asserted, Simon Magus and the 
€rnostics; nor as Le Gere endeavoured to prove, the spirit of rebel- 
lion against the Roman power Working among- the Jews in the 
Apostles' time ; neither was it, as Dr. Whitby asserted, ^* The Man 
of Sin is the Jewish nation* with theii high priest and sanhedrim;'* 
it is also known not to be, as Professor Westein would have led us 
to believe, Titus or the Flavian family ; nor, as was thought by the 
Church of Rome, Mahommed, Luther, Calvin, or Protestantism 
generally; nor the Church of R<nne, as was maintained by Protest- 
ants ; — but it was the general, the great, the universal defection 
from the truth which characterised the whole Church — the whole 
of Christendom— the entire of the then called, and self-conoeitedly 
considered, civilised world — the whole Church, which we can now 
disceEVBo widely departed from the truth, and trampled underfoot 
theAKceedingly simple law of God. 

So, again, the woman with whom the kings of the earth com- 
mitted ft>mication — who was drunken with the Uood of the saints, 
and with the martyrs of Jesus, we now see clearly alludes to the 
personification of a principle — in fact, an idol, — the goddess Justice, 
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extensively set at nought. This guilty age, like 
the Jews, sacrificed their sons and daughters unto 
devils. They shed innocent blood. They were de- 
filed with their own works, and went a whoring 
with their own inventions. It might be truly said 
of them, as was by the prophet, " Ah, sinful na- 
tion, a people laden with iniquity, children that 
are corrupters : they have forsaken the Lord ; they 
have provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger ; 
they have gone away backward. The princes were 
rebellious and companions of thieves." But all 
this anomalous and vncked state of things coexisted 
with very great outward religious observance : long 
prayers were made, fasting was enjoined, churches 
were built and endowed, and the priests, indeed, 
were like whited sepulchres, beautiful outward, 
but within full of dead men's bones and all un- 
cleanness. 

The most singular art was used to draw the 
minds of the people away from the pure and 
simple law of God. The sophistries and wicked- 
ness of the priests were wonderful. Curious ques- 
tions were raised, and the attention and passions of 
men cunningly engaged, in order to blind them to 
the truth. It is difficult to make men now believe 
that a dispute could exist, whether it was right or 
wrong for a priest to teach the people in a white 

which all the inhahitants of the earth devotedly seryed, and at the 
time of which we write she might he sud tohe in the fulness of 
her power; her empire was nniyersal. 
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surplice or a black gown, and that parties should 
excite themselves whether a certain prayer should 
be used at a particular time, or how far the sprink- 
ling of a little water upon the face of an infant* 

'*' This question of baptism was made of singular importance ; 
and a case occurred in the Anglican Church in which the subject 
was treated with ridiculous precision. In England the Queen's 
ministers appointed a clergyman to a vioarage, and the bishop of 
the diocesci on the pretence that he was imsound in doctrinCi 
refused to confirm his appdntment. Mr. Gorham (the clergyman) 
appealed to a kind of ecclesiastical court (the Court of Arches) 
to set aside the bishop's ivill. That court, howeveri sided with the 
bishop, and amerced Mr. Grorham in costs. He, nothing daunted, 
carried the case before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and thus the successors of the Apostles had the high gratification 
of bringing this question for the decision of laymen. It would be 
impossible to give a ftdl account of this case, or to notice the argu- 
ments used, but they were of the most puerile, mysterious, and con- 
tradictory kind. It occupied the court many days, and at length, in 
a most elaborate judgment, their lordships decided against the 
bishop. This did not terminate the discussion. It occupied the 
courts of law, and appeared interminable ; it was, however, a crafty 
and wicked attempt to undermine the right of private judgment, 
and establish an authorily always congenial to corrupt men, — the 
domination of priests. 

This contemptible discusnon exhibited many curious features ; 
among others was a correspondence between one Maskell, a parish 
priest, who took it into his head to wage a wordy warfare with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This gentleman tendered his resigna- 
tion to his parishioners, which they, in a resolution, refused to 
accept He sent the resolution of the vestry to the archbishop, 
catechising his grace rather sharply, and putting some curious 
questions on church discipline to him, telling him, " It is impossi- 
ble, 1 suppose, the Church of Christ should have left them un- 
decided. If it may be, I am anxious to continue labouring and 
teaching in the Church of England *, and. \ do vms^x^ \x\^sS^ "^s^ai^ 
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could go towards emancipating it from sin and 
eternal death, to which it was assmned it was 

jojxr grace will pardon the application which, as a pastor of sonls, 
I have now made to jon as archbishop of the province. My per- 
plexity is the greater, because of the increased ambignitj which has 
lately been thrown upon onr doctrfaud formnlaries." His grace 
appeared to be also singularly perplexed ; but he sent hack a Yeary 
temperate letter, referring him (Maskell) to the thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, as well as to the Scriptures (admitted 
authorities by them both), and intimated that such questions 
''rather gender strifes than promote godly edifying/ This pro- 
duced a rejoinder from Maskell, who became pressing for s<MnethiBg 
more definite. The archbishop, in reply, took a fiimer stand, and 
toldhim that the Holy Scriptures" contained sufficiently all doetrine 
required of necessity to eternal salvation. Whatever is not there 
found — and nothing which cannot be proved thereby (says he), is 
to be taught as an article of belief, or thought necessary to salva^ 
tion.*' This, again, would not do for the learned belligerent $ and 
be, in reply, told his grace, ** Nor do I tee how such a eyttem (the 
light of privcUe Judgment founded on the Holy Scriptures) can fail 
to lead thcusands into infidelity " / / The archbishop, thus treated, 
appears to have closed the controversy. The Bishop of Exeter, 
however, interposed, and wrote to Maskell, and told him : '^ It is 
impossible not to pity a friend whose mind is harassed and perplexed 
by the doubts which press upon him in relation to high points of 
faith," and informed him that he thought his mfdn position untenable, 
but told him that it was ** not his duty to resign" his charge ; adding, 
in order not to be misunderstood, " I necessarily imply that I think 
it your duty to retain it." Maskell, in reply to the letter, only took 
one exception to its contents, or rather wished an explanation of 
one of the phrases used by the bishop, who, however, in answer, 
condescended to give some sort of explanation of the phrase he need, 
but was very particular to inform this wordy gentleman that, ** I 
decline discussing with you any further particulars." Thus were 
men amused, and the minds of honest simple-minded Christians led 
astiray, by their pastors, who should have been the examples of vir- 
tue, ibs foremost proclidmers of the simplicity of the doctrines «a4 
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doomed by its merciful Creator. Yet these ques- 
tions, and such as these, were raised ; and man- 
requirements of the Gospel, but who engaged the Church in intermi- 
nable disputes, and which were the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as they, to all appearance, ended in nothing — at least such was the 
conclusion of the wayfaring, honest, humble-minded Christian. 

The initiated, however, knew there was something to be gained 
by their disputes, however they might appear to terminate. These 
crafty and wily disputants knew that when the right of private 
judgment was once completely undermined, the authority of the 
Church would eventually be established ; and in furtherance of 
this object the " successors of the apostles" laboured. Dr. Wise- 
man, a Roman Catholic, gave a lecture, in March 1850,u]X)n this 
case in promotion of this very object, — the authority of the Church. 
It was published with the following title : ^' Gorham v. Bishop of 
Exeter. Final Appeal in Matters of Faith : being a Lecture delivered 
at St. George's Cathedral, Lambeth, by Dr. Wiseman, Roman' 
Catholic Bishop of London, on Sunday evening, March 17th, 1850." 
This insult to Christian minds, and every thinking man, was impi- 
ously founded on the words of Christ, *' My kingdom is not of this 
world." This production asserts, ** She (the Roman Catholic Churcb) 
took power as she took the old heathen temples, and converted 
them into Christian Churches; she took it as she took the limits of 
provinces, according to the imperial or civil divisions, as being the 
best, most natural* and simple mode of dividing her spiritual 
territories. It was part of her destiny, or rather part of her gift, 
to be able to seize all of earth that was placed within her grasp, 
and sanctify and turn it to the holiest purposes;" and after allud- 
ing to the power and dominion of this Church over the minds and 
bodies of men in disputed matters of faith in former timee^ he says : 
** But is there, then, no appeal? I have shewn that tber6 were in 
ancient times appeals to a spiritual and supreme power, acknow- 
ledged by the whole Church. To that they (the Protestant Church) 
cannot appeal : here has been then: great error, that they cut 
themselves so completely off from that polity and that trihuxy&L^N^k 
which in matters of faith they might a^^Vj ^^sJaaaX \\. \sk t^rrw^rsstj m^ 
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kind were cajoled by crafty priests to give to them 
a weight and importance truly marvellous. But 

regard this decision (of the Priyy Conncil) as final, because it 
leaves them no other direction by which to escape. In conoln- 
sioui my brethren, I am persuaded that her only resource, in 
this her time of need, is a retnm to the bosom of the Catholic 
Ghorch: and I donbt not that this decision, gnided as it has been 
by mere worldly wisdom, cannot appear otherwise than as a provi- 
dential event, overmled by God for the advancement of His holy 
religion, and the triumph of His universal Church. Let us there- 
fore stand by, and ere long we shall see this body (the Anglican 
Church) unable alike to encounter the outward shocks that 
may assail her, and to meet the internal dissensions and divisions 
that must necessarily ensue." 

Thus artiully the serpent entwined itself around the consciences 
of men ; every thing, however insignificant, was made subservient 
to the erection or preservation of a magnificent hierarchy, and the 
exhortation of the Saviour, " Why do ye not of your own selves 
judge what is right,** set entirely at nought. 

After a very large portion of these successors of the Apostles 
had hiunbly and devotedly sued in every court of the demon Justice 
of which they could avail themselves, and exhausted every trick 
and turn of human law to which they prostrated what they con- 
sidered, or at least called, " the truth of God,** and m doing which 
they daringly and openly violated the commands of the Apostle 
(1 Cor. vi.), they bethought themselves of another device, name- 
ly, a numerous public meeting — a great demonstration to petition 
the Queen to aid them in their cause. These restless, noisy, and 
rancorous supporters of '* God's truth" did assemble in many hun- 
dreds for this objectj^the maintenance of a disputed principle, by 
crushing one of themselves because be had the honesty to express 
a shade of difierence of opinion to their own. Can we help excus- 
ing the scomer ? Will not God forgive the openly profane ? 
Will not His mercy extend to the fool, who said in his heart, There 
is no God? Is the falsehood, degeneracy, and infidelity of this age 
unaccoxmtable, when we read: '^The meeting was opened in a very 
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there was an under-current of art in all this, which 
those who were led to wonder at or engage in these 
debates could not at the time divine. Those who 
were induced to take part in them were artfully 
entrapped into these foolish questions for the pur- 
pose of drawing their minds from weightier mat- 
ters, — judgment, mercy, and truth, — and concentra- 
ting their attention upon the establishment of a 
great wickedness to be gradually developed. These 
wily disputants artfully maintained that such ques- 
tions, being of the utmost importance, which they 
proved by the interest taken in them, could not be 
decided by private judgment, — ^there must be some 
tribunal higher than the Scriptures and man's own 
conscience, and that tribunal was the Church. 
Thus were the questions of apostolical succession, 
of tradition, of the authority of the Church, opened. 
Mankind, by degrees and almost insensibly, by en- 
tertaining these contemptible questions, gave up 

solemn maimer, by a selection of prayers from the liturgy and 
offices of the Church, including the prayer against strifes and divi- 
sions, -which was read by the Rev. Mr. Wood, the clerical secretary, 
and in the responses to which the whole a&sembly joined very audi- 
bly and feelingly." Onr souls sicken at these recitals. We shudder 
at the temerily with which the blind leaders and teachers of this 
degenerate age openly mocked the Almighty. Happily the unde- 
ceived, even of that age, in silence waited for the establishment of 
God's kingdom, and saw these g^ty hypocrites were only filling 
the measure of theur iniquity. 

The wicked, like the green bay-tree, were only for a period 
spreading forth their branches: the Spirit of God is breathed 
again, and, lo 1 th^ are no more. 
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their most sacred rights ; they saw the difficulty, 
and asked. To whom shall we surrender them? 
and, with a consistency natural and irresistible, 
chose the grandest, the largest, the oldest, most 
sensual, the most completely human hierarchy ; and 
^s men worshipped the beast in their politics, so 
did they yield to the serpent in religion, and the 
cup of the wickedness of the earth was fiUed to an 
overflow. 

How simple, but how awful, was this lesson, 
and what important principles has it established ! 
We now zealously guard the right of individual 
judgment, implanted in us by our God, and which 
mainly distinguishes us from brutes — which our 
Saviour so emphatically enjoined upon us to exer^ 
cise — ^which the apostles laboured to establish — 
which the various messages from God to man, from 
Adam downward, eminently and entirely sanctified, 
—the simple ground on whichHis revelations rested, 
and to which they always referred. But the ag^ 
of which we are writing forsook this important 
and simple principle, and chose, with a consist- 
ency truly wonderful, but nevertheless a neces- 
sary consequence, the greatest, the most extreme, 
the most magnificent scheme of human wicked- 
ness. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there 
were not some at this period who called their bre- 
thren to a sense of the degradation to which they 
were visibly hastening. There were teachers who 
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directed their hearers to the consequences of their 
conduct^ although their voices were comparatively 
disregarded. One of these, after noticing the ab- 
surdities and vagaries of priestly influence, said, 
" What sillier things then these could the exercise 
of the right of private judgment lead to among the 
humblest and lowest .of the people ? Is it not also 
notorious that controversies of the most foolish and 
frivolous kind have originated with, and been car- 
ried on by, those who are pre-eminently styled the 
learned ? We know that some of the worst errors, 
aiid the greatest corruptions with which Chris- 
tiamty has been burdened, were introduced into it, 
not by the unlearned, the plain common people, 
—the * simplices,* the * idiotae,' as TertulUan calls 
them, — ^but by lliose who had come out of the 
schools of heathen philosophy* It was they who 
talked so much about essences and hypostases, of 
unity and plurality, and plurality in unity, of the 
Divine nature incorporated with the human nature, 
€uid the Gbdiiead blended with the manhood; whS^ 
the great body of the people, the plain simple 
Christian, could not understand this jargon, and for 
a long time strenuously maintained and held fast 
the pure intelligible doctrine of one God, and one 
Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
J^sus. And we have the fact recorded in the gos- 
pels, that while the learned Scribes and Pharisees 
cavilled at the discourses of Christ, the common 
people listened reverently to xJc^e ^^sassvx^ n^^ss^ 
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which fell from his lips^ and went away rejoicing 
that they had heard him."* 

But these disputants appeared to care but little 
for the Scriptures ; and it was curious to what 
lengths they went in their admissions. " Where 
(say they) is this solemn and comfortable mystery, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, formally stated in 
Scripture as we find it in the creeds ? Why is it 
not? Let a man see whether all the objections 
which are urged against the Scripture arguments 
for episcopacy may not be turned against his own 
belief in the Trinity." 

"If the words * altar,' * absolution,' or 'succession' 
are not in Scripture, neither is the word * Trinity.* 
A person who denies the apostolical succession of 
the ministry because it is not clearly taught in 
Scripture, ought, if consistent, to deny the God- 
head of the Holy Ghost, which is nowhere literally 
stated in Scripture." 

" Consider whether the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment may not be explained away by those who 
explain away the doctrine of the Eucharist. If 
the es;pressions used concerning the latter are 
merely figurative, so may be those of the 
former." 

*' On how many texts does the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin rest? On one or two. How do we 

* ** Lectores on Gertfun High-Clrarch PrincipleB commonlj 
called PoBeTiflm, bj Thomas Madge," Longmans, London, 
1844. 
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prove the doctrine of justification by faith only ? 
It is nowhere declared in Scripture."* 

It was a constant charge against the dignitaries 
of the Church, that they were covetous.f No one 

* AU tbese passages , and more of similar charaoteri are to be 
fonnd in the books called " Tracts for the Times." 

t By a return which was made in the British house of commons in 
1850, it appeared that the personal property of twenty-nine pre- 
lates amounted to £1,500,000 at the time of their deaths, — 50,000 
pounds each in twenty-two years ! 

The wealth of the metropolitan English bishop is thus satirically 
described in the journals of the day : — " What can any mortal man 
pretend to know of the Bishop of London's income ? It is a thing 
inscrutable. The depths of that pocket haye neyer been sounded. 
All that is known is, that there is a huge, new, and beautiful city 
at the bottom of it, with fines out of number, and leases extending 
from Tyburn to Harrow, and firom Paddington to Edgeware. 
Fable riots in the imagination of the Bishop of London's wealth. 
Serenty and eighty thousands a year have been assigned him in 
certain years when large fines came tumbling in ; but nothing is 
known for certain, except indeed that, however rich hemay be, the 
good man is not so rich as he could wish." — Weekly Newspaper ^ 
April 20, 1850. 

Thus the ^'successors of the Apostles" in the Anglican Church set 
their besotted followers the example of avoiding covetousness, which 
is idolatry. It was not surprising that part of the great serpent, 
the Church of Rome, should be desirous of seizing this wealth, 
and confining it to herself) as she did the heathen temples, and 
appropriated them to the enslaving of mankind under the hypocriti- 
cal pretence of *' eanctifying U to the holiest purposes*** 

The honest but deluded followers of these men used to defend 
them by alluding to the large sums which they gave to build and 
endow churches, as well as what they devoted to acts of charity. 
How easily were mankind deluded by holy cheats! They foigot it was 
only a profitable outlay of capital, and that ^ man might give largely 
of his worldly goods, and be only as sounding brass and a tinkling 
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disputed the fact. It would have been happy for 
them and for the age had that been the worst 
crime of which they had been guilty. They kept 
the key of knowledge ; they entered not in them- 
selves, and those who would enter in they hin- 
dered. They never followed out their Master's 
principle of opening the door of the priBon-house, 
and setting the captives free. They sinned against 
light. They joined in making laws degrading all 
who submitted to them, in avenging guilt, in de- 
grading the guilty, but certainly in never attempt- 
ing to elevate them. They, as we shall shew, par- 
ticipated in or winked at the abominations of the 
goddess Justice, and never opposed them. They, 
with their guilty brethren, held forth their pol- 
luted hands to an offended God, and insulted TTim 
with long prayers.* They lifted up their eyes to 

cymbal. It was literally fulfilled by these men, as was predicted of 
them, that " through oovetousness shall they with feigned words 
make mfjrchandise of you.'* 

'*' Even the banners or flags of regiments of soldiers — men who 
killed their fellow-creatures for pay — ^were consecrated by prayers 
to God I And the God of peace was insulted by lies and blasphemy 
like this : " We thank thee, O Lord, that although the maintainanoe 
of the profession to which they belong is rendered necessary, owing 
to the wickedness and depravity of man, still it is a professkm 
countenanced and recognised by thy holy woi'd." And the people 
were made to pay largely for impiely like this. 

In the year 1850, £17,000 was voted for officiating clergymen in 
the army, to teach peace on earth and good-will towards men, 
love towards their enemies, and doing good to those who ill-tteatod 
them. And this is an instance of how they performed their mission. 

We subjoin a curious memorandtim shewing how one section of 
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heaven, but saw not its ban was on them, and that 
the rod was uplifted ready for their destruction* 
They wist not how deplorably and deeply they par- 
ticipated in the strong delusion preparatory to 
their own condemnation ; but they still continued 
to believe, or at least to teach, a lie with amazing 
perseverance. 

Men generally horded in sects : each community 
assembled, not to build each other up in their most 
holy faith, but often to revile and abuse some oppo- 
site or contending party. They acted as if God had 
shut out the blessings of His sacred light and love 
from all beside themselves ; and, instead of seeking 
to amend their own lives, and taking the beam out of 
their own eyes, made the most contemptible parade 
about the mote in those of their opponents. It sel- 
dom formed part of their opinions, or at least of 

our forefathers spent their time. It cannot now be understood ; 
but it appears to be a week's routine of observances, and, it is pre- 
sumed, every week had its similar routine. These surely must be 
what the prophet meant (Isaiah i. 12-14) : 

Almanack, S^^fofr the week ending \et June^ 1850. 
Hay. 

26 TRnriTT Sukdat.— Doalde of the second class, toMU. Man of tliJri[ 

Feast, com. of St. Eleatherins. Vespers of the Feast, com. of the fidw 
of Monday and of St. John. 

27 Mondaj.— St. Fhlllp Neri, conf. double, wWa. 

28 Tuesday.— St Oregoxy TU., pope and confessor, doable, to/Ute. 

29 Wednesday^— St. Angostine, apostle of England, bishop and conftssor, 

(May 86) donble of the second class, with an Octave, wMfe. 
SO Thursday. — Corpus Chrlsti. Holy-day of Obligation, double of the first 

class, with an Octave, viMU» Haas and Vespers of the Feast. 
31 Friday.— Of the Oslave, semldonble, vdNHa, Com. of St. Augustine and 

of St. PetrpDilla. Abstlnenoe. 
June 1 Saturday.— Of the Oetave, semidoohleiirAife. Com. of St. Aw^!)aft\w>» 
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their practices^ that the doctrines of a man, or of a 
sect, made no difference in acceptance with God^ 
and that in His presence there was no difference 
whether a man was Catholic or Protestant^ Metho- 
dist or Baptist, High or Low Churchman, Quaker 
or Moravian, any more than as the Apostle wrote of 
Jew or Greek, barbarian or Scythian, bond or free, 
male or female, but that all were one in Christ, and 
that in every sect, as in every nation, he that fear- 
eth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Him. All religious sects, while they used the 
name of charity for silly and degrading objects, 
neglected the pure, holy, and elevating principle. 
It was an age of church-building, of sermons, 
and of prayers. Magnificent churches rose as if 
by magic. Cathedrals were built and filled* The 
conventicles increased in number and vied in splen- 
dour with the church and cathedral, and were 
zealously and punctually resorted to by deluded 
women for the most unholy purposes,* and by 

* '' To tell their •zperience,'* and neglect their domestic duties. 

<< How dark already is the Church, though the hour is not 

yet late I The great rose window over the portal glitters in the 
setting sun . . . But in the choir it is otherwise ; gloomy shadows 
spread there, and behind is complete darkness . . . One thing aston- 
ishes and almost terrifies, at whatever distance we see it ; it is the 
depth of the church ; that mystery of old stained windows, which, 
exhibiting no longer any precise outline of designs, twinkles through 
the gloom like an fllegible scroll of unknown characters. For all 
this, the chapel is not less dark ; you can no longer dlstingtiish the 
ornaments, the delicate mouldings, which unite at the top of the 
vault ; the thickening shadows round off, and obscure erery form. 
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vain and guilty man^ leaving his vices at the thres- 
hold on his entrance^ but resuming them at his 
exit, and going forth to practise them comforted — 
in his own estimation, absolved and purified. 

An important manifestation of the abomination 
of this age was the corrupting ascendancy acquired 
over the female mind. Arch-fiends in priestly garb, 
having a form of godliness, but denying its true 
power, crept into houses and led silly women cap- 
tive, laden with sins, and used their influence over 
them in divers ways for the most unholy purposes. 
This horrible and blasphemous intrusion into the 
human soul spread itself far and wide. This pre- 
sumptuous placing priestly influence in God's place 
over the conscience did not, as was foolishly sup- 
posed, exclusively characterise the Roman Catholic 
Church, but spread itself into othet Churches with 
less pretensions to human authority.* Its neces- 

And yet, as if the chapel itself was not dark enough, it contains, in 
a comeTi the narrow box of black oak, where tius man, full of emo- 
tion, this trembling woman, in such dose company, meet to whisper 
about the loye of God." (Michelet, p. iL ch. 1.) 

* In the Anglican Chnrch the wicked principle of anricnlar 
confession— confession to hnman beings — began to be openlj de- 
manded. A sermon was preached in one of the most populous 
parish churohes, and afterwards printed, in which it was contended 
for, and firom which we take one extract: '' Come to church, then, 
brethren, that you may kneeling — for so it is directed, and by no means 
repeating it after the priest, for that is absurd — receive the gen- 
eral absdntiaai in the ordinary service. Receive communion, that you 
may share in the yet more definite absolution there vouchsafed to 
those who receive communion. Seek abtolution in that pure <m\d. 
emphatic tense on your $ick or deaitk bed^ Xaioviiq jvr«il exi^Vvrti^ 

G ^ 
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sity was maintained by Protestant preachers in 
their churches, and by priests of other sects. 
Means were taken to induce their disciples to di- 
vulge domestic secrets, and to lay bare the inmost 
feelings and thoughts of the human soul, under 
the cant of telling their experience. All this was 
especially attempted and performed through fe- 
male agency; and the arch-tempter again^ as be- 
fore through our great female progenitor, made 
man subject to a second death, and led the simple, 
not in silence and in contrition to confess their sins 
to God through Christ, but to disclose them to 
corrupt and wicked men — seducers waxing worse 
and worse, deceiving and being deceived. Men 
saw their happiness undermined, their domestic 
peace alienated, their children lewd, imsuccessful, 
and frequently rebellious, but could not perceive 
it was from neglecting the pure and simple law of 
God. And thus were the worst fears of the Apostle 
realised, who exclaimed, " But I fear, lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in Christ." 

These horrible, soul-destroying acts were alluded 
to by Michelet, inhis book, " Priests, Women, and 

eomcience, and exposed it to him who stands in God's stead, being 
sent by Him, as He by His Father, whose bosom is in the prove. 
And at other times of your liveSf be not afraid to confess and 
eolieit private absolution, shotUd you have committed any private 
secret or heinous sin, as to which you need advice how to avoid it, 
or vxndd hcvve conscience unencumbered.'* 
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Families," pubUshed in this century :— " When I 
reflect on all that these words contain — confession, 
direction — these little words, that great power, the 
most complete that exist in the world, — when I 
'endeavour to analyse all it contains, I am struck 
with awe ; I seem "to descend by the endless spiral 
staircase of a deep and darksome mine. . • . 1 was 
just pitying the priest, but now I fear him. 

" But we must not fear him ; we must look at 
him face to face. Let us put in simple language 
the words of the confessor : 

" ' God hears you, hears you through me ; by 
me God will answer you.' Such is the first word, 
which is understood literally. The authority is 
accepted as infinite, absolute, without quarrelling 
about the degree. 

" ' But you hesitate ; you dare not tell this ter- 
rible God your weaknesses and childish acts. Well, 
then, tell them to your father. A father has a right 
to know the secrets of his child — an indulgent 
father who desires to know only to absolve. He 
is a sinner like yourself: has he a right to be se- 
vere ? Come, then, my child, come and speak. . . . 
What you have not dared to whisper to your mo- 
ther, tell me : who will ever know it V 

" There then, amidst sighs from the heaving 
bosom, the fatal word rises to the lips ; it escapes, 
and she hides her face. Oh, he who heard has 
gained a great advantage, and will keep it. God 
grant that he may not abuse his \jo\Net\ * * .^^^^ 
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care ; that which has been said was heard, not by 
the wood, not by the black oak of the old confes- 
sional, but by a man of flesh and blood. 

" And this man now learns of this woman what 
the husband has not known in their long unbosom- 
ings by night and day, what is not known to her 
mother, who imagines she knows her completely, 
having held her so often naked on her knee. . . . 
The day when this mysterj' was made the common 
property of both, he was very near her, — she felt 
it, . . . Seated above her, he wrought upon her 
with invincible ascendancy. A magnetic force 
subdued her; for she did not intend to say, and 
yet she said it in spite of herself. She was fasci- 
nated, like the bird by the serpent. 

" Every man who reflects knows too well that 
thought is the most personal part of the person. 
The master of the thoughts is master of the per- 
son. The priest holds the soul as soon as he has 
the dangerous pledge of the flrst secrets, and he 
will hold it more and more. So here is a partition 
made between two husbands; for there will be 
now two — the soul to one, the body to the other. 

" Remark, that in this partition the whole really 
belongs to one : if the other keeps any thing, it is 
by sufferance. Thought by its nature is dominant, 
absorbing ; the arbiter of the thoughts, in the na- 
tural progress of this domination, will perpetually 
reduce the portion which seemed to remain to the 
other. It will be much if the husband widowed 
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from the soul preserve the involuntary, inert, and 
dead possession. What a humiliation this, to ob- 
tain what once was yours, only by permission and 
indulgence ... to be seen followed in your most 
private intimacies by an invisible (human) witness, 
who regulates and apportionjs you your share ; to 
meet a man in the streets who knows better than 
you do your most secret weaknesses, — who bows 
humbly, turns away, and laughs !" * 

The whole book from which the above extract 
is taken is a detail of the deep spiritual darkness 
which prevailed at the time in which it was writ- 
ten. The author wrote to condemn and to reprove 
these blind and wicked guides. They foamed at 
the mouth and gnashed their teeth at him, but 
they repented not. It might be truly said at this 
period, " A wonderful and horrible thing is com- 
mitted in the land. The prophets prophesy falsely, 
and the priests bear rule by their means, and my 
people love to have it so.'* 

We will glance at the prayers which were of- 
fered up to God by men at the time of their devo- 
tions. And here we confess ourselves subdued, 
and we, who cannot now even read these prayers 
without feeling a sense of holiness come over our 
souls, and feel and know how short we fall of what 
these supplications breathe, are lost in wonder, how 
nations, sects, and multitudes could constantly use 
them without their having a powerful effect upon 

• Part ii. cliap. S. 
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themselves. Did they desecrate them by only 
using them with their lips, and never let them 
reach their hearts? Did they only use them as 
empty forms and words vrithout meaning, and 
gabble them mechanically, as if to say was every 
thing, to think and do was nothing ? The Roman 
Catholic prayed : " O our God, lover of mankind ! 
because our neighbours are created to thy image, 
are beloved by thee, whom we love above all things, 
and are redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, we 
therefore desire to love every neighbour as our- 
selves : for thy sake, as thou hast commanded us, 
from our hearts we forgive all those that have 
ever offended against us ; and we beg thy mercy, 
grace, and salvation for them, and for all man- 
kind." 

The AngUcan Church prayed : "We beseech thee 
to hear us, good Lord ; that it may please thee to 
strengthen such as do stand, and to comfort and 
help the weak-hearted, to raise up them that 
fall, and to succour, help, and comfort all them 
that are in danger, necessity, and tribulation," — 
and " to shew thy pity upon all prisoners and cap- 
tives," and " bring into the way of truth all such 
as have erred and are deceived." But the marvel- 
lous blindness of the age was such that they could 
not see that God only wrought morally through 
human instrumentality, and thatif these objects were 
sufficiently desirable to be prayed for by finite 
beings, they themselves were to accomplish thena. 
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The Catholic therefore mocked his God when he 
alluded in solemn prayer to the command to for- 
give from his heart all that have ever offended 
against him, while he used and supported earthly 
laws for prosecuting his brethren and his neigh- 
bour. He came into the presence of his God with 
a lie when he said, **We desire to love every 
neighbour as ourselves," while he was individually 
or nationally at war, shedding the blood of those 
created in the image of Him whom he was address- 
ing, or degrading his brethren in the courts of the 
harlot Justice. 

It would have been a curious question to the 
utterers of the prayers alluded to, while they were 
making laws and perseveringly enforcing them for 
the prosecution of offenders and making prisoners 
— ^multiplying penal vindictive laws, and thereby 
making criminals— erecting and multiplying gor- 
geous prisons for the reception of their weak and 
erring brethren, and placing them together, like 
unclean birds, in cages, in order to promote their 
complete and permanent degradation; — it would 
have been a singular demand upon them, How do 
these things tend to raise up them that fall ? How 
do they tend to shew mercy or pity upon prisoners 
and captives ? It was wonderful, when men asked 
to be forgiven as they forgave, they did not forgive 
as they prayed to be forgiven ; and it was equally 
surprising that although they differed in many 
points of detail in their religious systems — ^Oomm^ 
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really of a ridiculous and contemptible character — 
where an important sin existed they unanimeusly 
agreed in its commission ; or where a fundamental 
law of God was in question, they simultaneously 
resolved on disobedience. The life and character 
of the Messiah was appealed to and hypocritically 
(for hypocritically it must have been) treated as an 
example. " Almighty and" everlasting God (said 
they), who of thy tender love towards mankind 
hast sent thy Son, Jesus Christ, to take upon him 
our flesh, and to suffer death upon the cross, that 
all mankind should follow the example of his great 
humility, mercifully grant that we may both follow 
the example of his patience find be made partakers 
of his resurrection." 

Thus at this period men prayed or drew imto 
God with their lips, while laws intricate, contra- 
dictory, and absurd existed, but which operated 
penally, vindictively, etnd destructively, even upon 
uninformed infants, thereby proving their hearts 
were entirely estranged &om His pure and benevo- 
lent commands and spirit. Thus while they talked 
in mock solemnity of the example of the Son of 
God, they openly and unblushingly trampled on 
it, and practically despised it. All sects used the 
Lord's prayer with great outward solemnity, but 
none ever thought of applying its sacred principles, 
or of letting it have any effect upon their lives and 
conduct. They prayed " thy kingdom come," but 
they laboured in rebellion against its establish- 
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ment. They exclaimed ** thy will be done on 
earth/* but punctiliously and zealously set that 
will at nought. They prayed on, God was al- 
ways in their mouths and upon their lips, but His 
will, His holy law, did not influence their hearts 
and actions. Thus they took His name in vain. 

Revolutions, attended with bloodshed and the 
greatest confusion, were very frequent in the mid* 
die of this century. In consequence of an im- 
portant one which took place in France, the whole 
of Europe was convulsed, and the contagion ex- 
tended to the Papal states : they revolted against 
the temporal power of the Pope. His holiness 
took &ight, and at once abandoned the Holy See, 
in the disguise, it was said, of a livery servant. 
The successor of Peter and Christ's vicar, whose 
kingdom was not of this world, was restored to 
his dominion by the imited exertions of European 
potentates, who appeared determined to re-estab- 
lish him at any cost, and at the expense of any 
effiision of human blood. Immediately he was re- 
stored, *' his holiness" sent forth a most impious 
manifesto to those states, shewing how the ^^ suc- 
cessor of the Apostles" truckled and bowed down 
to worldly principalities and powers, and proving 
how intimately the serpent and the beast were 
united and resolved to maintain their supremacy; 
We subjoin a small quotation from it, to shew its 
truckling and obsequious character, as well as to 
prove how the name of the Almighty vr^& \x^)^^^ %&^ 
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the pure religion of Jesus desecrated^ in the pre^ 
servation of worldly ambition mingled with tempo- 
rary spiritual power : — 

** In this our first address to you after our re- 
tum, it is our duty to offer our most grateful 
thanks to Divine Providence for so many favours, 
as well as to bestow deserved praise upon those 
powerful nations and princes who were moved by 
Almighty God to render this service to the Holy 
See^ and by their means, counsels, and arms, to 
defend the temporal principality of the See, and to 
restore public peace and order in our city and 
states. 

" Our beloved son Ferdinand II., king of the 
two Sicilies, merits the special tribute of our gra- 
titude, and the most particular mention in our 
prayers. As soon as he was acquainted with our 
arrival at Gaeta, his profound piety caused him at 
once to fly to our presence, accompanied by his 
august consort, Maria Theresa, and expressed his 
satisfaction at being able to afford us proofs of his 
filial affection, and respect to the vicar of Christ 
upon earth ; and you yourselves, venerable breth- 
ren, have witnessed the magnificent hospitality 
with which he received us, and the unceasing at- 
tention which he paid during the whole of our 
residence. And when other nations hastened to 
the protection of our temporal rights, he in person 
led his troops to the battle-field. The merits of 
this excellent and pious prince towards ourselves 
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and the Holy See remain so deeply impressed on 
our minds, that nothing can ever remove the pleas- 
ing recollection of them from our memory. In 
the next place, we must mention with great hon- 
our, and with the pledge of our lasting gratitude, 
the most noble French nation, for its military 
glory, for its respect to our Apostolic See, as well 
as on so many other accounts. That nation and 
its dignified president hastened to our relief, gene- 
rously sent brave officers and soldiers, who through 
many and various difficulties liberated the city 
from its misery and prostration, and gloried in 
bringing us once more within its walls. In this 
expression of our gratitude and our praise, we must 
unite our beloved son Francis Joseph, Emperor 
of Austria, and Apostolic King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, who, imitating the example of his an- 
cestors in piety and reverence to the chair of Peter, 
instantly despatched his forces to the defence of 
our states, and by his victorious arms freed the 
provinces of the Marches and Umbri from an illegal 
and afflicting domination, and restored them to our 
lawful authority. Our gratitude is likewise due, 
in an especial manner, to our much-beloved daugh- 
ter, Maria Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, and to her 
government ; for, as you are well aware, her first 
thought upon hearing of our misfortune was to 
incite all Catholic nations to defend the cause of 
the common Father of the Faithful, and to send 
her valiant troops to defend the i5Q^^^'&'^\syQ& ^^S.*^^ 
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Roman Church. Sot can we pass over in sileBce 
the kindness of other princes not united to the 
chair of St. Peter, who proved their attachment 
towards as, and, by their advice and assistance, con- 
tributed to the protection and re-establishment of 
our rights." 

Then follows this horrible, hvpocritical sen- 
tence: — 

'^We ourselves, notwithstanding our sense of 
weakness, trusting in the help of Almiglity God, 
will not be silent for Zion, and will not rest for 
Jerusalem ; and, keeping our eyes ever bent upon 
our Lord Jesus, the author and consummaticHi of 
our faith^ will spare neither care, nor anxiety, nor 
labour to strengthen the temple and repair the afiec- 
tions of the Church, and provide for the weD-heuig 
of all, being ready to pire our life far th^ asfe of 
OUT dear Lori^ and for Hu Holy ChurchJ" 

All this was written when he was assmed he 
was supported by all Christendom and its powerful 
princes, when their numerous forces were led out, 
and their swords drawn in his behalf; but when 
difficulty and danger threatened, instead of main- 
taining his ground, he contemptibly and ig^io- 
miniously left his chair in the possession of his 
enemies — " our life" and self-preservation were the 
only things he took care of under these arcum- 
stances ; but when re-established, he professed him* 
self ready to sacrifice that life. But mankind 
could not see this double-dealing, — this art — this 
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marvellously high spiritual hypocrisy, how it pre- 
ponderated over the souls of men through wicked 
governments, led the human heart captive at its 
will, and fools still suffered gladly ! 

It was a conceited age. Connected vnih. the 
ignorance, conceit, and self-righteousness of this 
century, there is nothing stands out more remark- 
ably i the invmcibk energy with which efforts 
were made to convert the heathen — the idolators 
of distant countries — ^men sunk, indeed, in dark- 
ness and error, but far less guilty than those who 
hypocritically treated them as their inferiors. 

Nearly all sects had their missionaries. Millions 
were subscribed to disseminate the Gospel abroad, 
while the most frightful vrickedness, as we have seen, 
prevailed at home. They compassed sea and land 
in making proselytes, and when they made them, 
they were two-fold more the children of hell than 
themselves. They looked back upon those ages, 
and called them " dark," when a man's friends were 
allowed, if he was accused, to swear him innocent : 
but they permitted a man's enemies to swear him 
guilty. They said, if we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the prophets ; but they were 
the children of those who killed the prophets, 
and were unmistakably filling the measure of their 
fathers. 

Had the prophet of the Lord spoken to this 
guilty age, and addressed these wicked ^iv^'^Xs^^v^ 
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whom the people had delivered themselves, he 
would have said, " Will ye steal, murder, and com- 
mit adultery, and swear falsely, and walk after 
other gods, whom ye know not ? And come and 
stand before me in these churches, which are called 
by my name, and say : We are delivered to do all 
these abominations. Are these houses, which are 
called by my name, become dens of robbers in your 
eyes ? even I have seen it, saith the Lord. Do they 
provoke me to anger ? saith the Lord. Do they not 
provoke themselves to the confusion of their own 
faces ? But thou shalt say unto them. This is a 
nation that obeyeth not the voice of the Lord their 
God, nor receiveth correction; truth is perished, 
and cut off from their mouth." 

But there were in this age redeeming qualities, 
and they were to be found in individuals rather 
than in masses. In every country men silently 
lived who did not bow the knee to the idols of the 
time, and who unostentatiously worshipped God in 
spirit and in truth. These imobtrusive servants of 
the Creator followed in the footsteps of their 
Master, and did not strive nor cry, neither were 
their voices heard in the streets. They broke not 
the bruised reed, nor quenched the smouldering 
flax. They knew that the kingdom of God came 
not with observation. Perplexed, indeed, they 
sometimes were with the excitement which raged 
around them, and sorely tempted to join in the 
agitations of the times, urged by vain priests, or by 
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men called educated, to believe and to act upon the 
principle that agitation — that excitement, was 
every thing — that public effort was the sole means 
of human improvement, and of earthly regenera- 
tion. But they preserved their integrity, they did 
justice, loved mercy, and walked humbly with their 
God. And when Divine wrath was revealed upon 
the earth, and darkness and blood triumphed, they 
were saved ; and often, for their sakes, cities or 
kingdoms were preserved. They, in times of trial 
and of danger, secretly besought their Father, were 
heard, and answered. The hearts of the contempla- 
tive sunk within them, when they saw the degene- 
racy of their species. Thus, God did not leave 
himself without witness ; for even at this time 
there was a remnant according to the election of 
grace. The strong deception ruled with such 
majesty, that these, although elect, were almost 
deceived. They humbly cried imto the Lord their 
God, and He saved them ; and although they 
dwelt in darkness, they saw great light, — the light 
which shone in darkness, which the darkness com- 
prehended not, because the deeds of the age were 
evil. The sons and daughters of God even now 
existed, and but for them the guilty nations would 
have been as Sodom and Gomorrah. They were 
the righteous in the cities who were their saviours. 
They existed in all countries, — ^in all sects. They 
dwelt in palaces,* and in hovels, and were num« 
* The most important court of the world in thfi lold.^^^^^^:^ 
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bered among the loftiest princes and the humblest 
peasants. They were the salt of the earth, which 
in these degenerate times had not lost its savour, 
and through them, humble as they were, God 
ultimately confounded and brought to nought the 
mighty and the proud. This was the church of 
God, the resting-place of truth, its pillar, and its 
ground. 

centtuy seemed to be a virtoons one, and was characteiiBed by an 
absence of those vices which too generally inhabited th« precincts 
of palaces. As far as such sacred things ever came before the 
public, domestic peace appeared to influence the fiunily of the 
sovereign, and to rule in her household. An illustrious female 
connected with the royal family died universally regretted. But 
while she lived, privacy and a love for individual duty, and an 
endeavour to perform it, appeared to be her objects. The death of 
a most singular man happened about this period. His demise was- 
treated by all classes of his countrymen as a great calamity. Pec- 
haps the loss of no statesman ever caused more grief to the peo- 
ple. Men had a very indefinite view of this extraordinary man's 
character ; and while they lamented, they never thought of imita- 
ting him. He was truly great, because a single-minded man- 
loved the truth, and dared to avow it. He had the eneargy to do- 
what he thought right ; and the charges of apostacy, traitor, and 
other opprobrious epithets, nev&r shook his very high moral courage. 
He kindly, yet firmly, acted against and reproved his Mends wbea 
he thought them wrong. He foi^got himself— his own feeUngi^ 
and acted with his enemies when he thoughl them right. It was a 
very significant fact, that he was principally oigaged in the eman- 
cipation of man from the thraldom of absurd and oppressrre laws. 
It is not improbable, had this great man's life been spared, he would 
have attacked, and perhaps abolished, the excessively ridiculous, 
expensive, and idolatrous criminal code which darkened and de» 
praved the period. Hs was a viituous man, and all he took in hand 
J JfitTint ely prospered. 
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There were men who felt the necessity of pri- 
vate and individual worth, who in secret worship- 
ped the Father, who in their closets sought and 
found Him, who asked and received, who un- 
ostentatiously made their houses churches — their 
families believers, and used the light of truth for 
the illumination of their domestic circle ; and al- 
though there were hut two or three, the spirit of 
God was implored through Christ, and it rested on 
them. They knew that nations could be reformed 
and virtue triumph only by its adoption by them- 
selves — that collective or imiversal worth could only 
be established by individual virtue and exertion 
— and that they could no more make their fellow- 
creatures virtuous by vindictive human laws and 
corrupt governments than they could themselves. 
These received not the mark of the beast nor his 
image, and over them the second death lost its 
power. 

There existed humble servants of God, who di- 
rected their minds to His laws, and held fast 
the liberty with which Christ had made them free 
— ^who openly laughed at and secretly despised the 
mysterious, contemptible, and contradictory doc- 
trines of priests, and resolved these perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds— having not the 
spirit, whose god was their bellies, who, by good 
words and fair speeches, deceived the hearts of the 
simple — ^into their proper elements ; they touched 
them not ; they separated themselves from. ^\sssss\% 

H * 
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them; they feared the Lord, ond with them- dwelt. 
His secret. 

Thousands of youths, before the evil days drew 
nigh, devoted a considerable portion of their time 
to the instruction of infant children in the ways of 
God — an instruction valuable and effective, teach- 
ing dawning minds to remember their Creator m 
the days of their infancy— and, throu^ the humble 
medium of the Sunday school, presented little 
children unto Christ. These humble workers in 
God's vineyard could not teach the subtleties of 
experienced schoolmen — tliey did not understand 
them ; but they impressed upon the infant mind 
that there was a God, that His Son was the media- 
tor between God and man, and that the Scriptures 
were His word; that to believe and obey was ever- 
lasting life. They taught these things, unfortu- 
nately, not entirely immixed with the inventions 
of men — ^it would have been better had they done 
so ; but they nevertheless opened channels in the 
human soul, in which the waters of life have flowed, 
continued onward, and become a pure and majestic 
river. These were the true infant baptismal rege- 
nerators of the age : the things that were not of 
the world called to bring to nought and confound 
those that were. Wherever they abounded in a 
country, that country was saved in times of confu- 
sion, revolution, and of blood ; whilst where they 
were not, hordes of priests could not save the na- 
ipns from destruction, anarchy, and woe. H-appy 
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and successful teachers^ ye knew not what ye did ;. 
you sowed the seed, small as it appeared, which 
now flourishes a good and stately tree, while even 
with yourselves^ the cares of the world and the 
deceivableness of unrighteousness led even some 
of you to depart from these holy paths and ex- 
claim, I have no pleasure in them* 

There were ministers of the Gospel, too, in this 
benighted age, who in simplicity and godly sincerity 
taught the truth. They imceasingly referred their 
hearers to the fact that their Master preached good 
tidings to the meek, binding up the broken-hearted, 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound ; that the kingdom 
of heaven belonged to the poor in spirit — the 
mourners should be comforted — ^the meek should 
inherit the earth, and that the pure in heart should 
see God ; the merciful should obtain mercy, and 
l^at the peace-makers should be called the children 
of God. They exhorted to cease from man. They 
openly denounced the cunningly devised fables 
taught by some and believed by others, and in- 
sisted that it was required of man to do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with his God, They 
taught that the kingdom of God is not excitement 
and observances, but righteousness and peace and 
joy. That it was a kingdom formed in the souls 
of men, but that it especially was not of this world. 
That virtue was of the heart— in the secret soul ^. 
and that God, who saw ia ^cieX^ -^^^iJA^^'^'^*^ 
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reward ; and they determinately maintained there 
were none other commandments greater than those 
delivered &om Mount Sinai. That it was pre- 
sumptuous for brethren to judge and condemn 
each other, and that every servant to bis own 
master — to his Maker standeth or fiEJleth. 

These true teachers laboured to shew that God 
had revealed Himself, that His law was marvellously 
simple, and that the fear of the Lord was the basis 
of virtue, the beginning of wisdom. These £uth- 
fill servants taught that there was one God, and 
one Mediator between God and man — the man 
Christ Jesus ; and that any man who dared intrude 
beside was a wicked and presumptuous impostor, 
whose end would be destruction. They tanj^t 
that intricate terms, curious and contradictory doc- 
trines, mysterious dogmas, learned disquisitions, 
and confusing janglings of men, whether priests or 
laymen, were a part of the idolatry of human in- 
ventions intimately connected with the prince of 
darkness, supported to becloud the human mind, 
and bring it into subjection to those who loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. 

But while these teachers were neglected or coldly 
listened to ; — their truths at best tacitly admitted, 
and but seldom adopted as rules of conduct, those 
who taught mystery, revenge, violence, and excite- 
l^nt, and lorded it over God's heritage, were fol- 
^^d, lauded^ and extensively supported. Men 
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laboured on in the accumulation of the wrath 
which was hovering over them; for^ behold, sights 
in heaven, great and marvellous, were seen ; and 
the temple of the tabernacle of the testimony in 
heaven was opened; and the temple was filled with 
smoke, and no man was able to enter into the 
temple till the seven plagues of the seven angels 
were fulfilled* Their vials were emptied on the 
earth* The plagues crept upon the earth, and the 
worshippers of the beast were sore and died, and 
the waters became blood. Men were scorched with 
heat, and gnawed their tongues with pain ; and 
blasphemed the God of heaven because of their 
pains and sores, but repented not of their deeds* 
There were lightnings and great earthquakes, and 
hail fell out ofLheaven ; and men blasphemed God 
because of the plague thereof, for it was exceeding 
great* 



^CHAPTER TV. 

THE GODDESS JUSTICE. 

*' And there came one of the seven angels which had the senrmt 
vials, and talked with me, saying unto me, Come hither ; and I 
will shew nnto thee the judgment of the great whore that sit- 
teth upon many waters : with whom the kings of the earth have 
committed fornication, and the inhahitants of the earth have 
been made drunk with the wine of her fornication.*. . • And I 
saw the woman drunken with the hlood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus : and when I saw lier I won- 
dered with great admiration." — Revelation xvii. 

Perhaps no deity, not even excepting the one 
true God, ever held such universal sway over the 
minds of unregenerate man as the goddess Justice. 
At her shrine were sacrificed the Prophets, Jesus, 
the Apostles, and most of those who dared, in times 
of darkness and superstition, to reprove their guilty 
fellow-creatures. Among the most wicked infatu- 
ations of the nineteenth century was, the blind and 
indomitable zeal with which all the nations of the 
earth bowed down to and worshipped this demon* 
She was the personification of a divine attribute— -r 
the likeness of something in heaven ; and men, 
instead of acting justly in obedience to the Divine 
commands, spent a large portion of their time, 
"^nse wealth, and energy, in bringing each other 
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to her courts, to be disposed of according to her 
admitted blind decisions. 

In the representations of her, as they have come 
down to us, they differed but little from the modes 
in which she was very early personified. " The 
Greeks (says Broughton in his " Bibliotheca,^' vol.i., 
p. 559) in the middle age represented her like a 
young woman, holding a pair of scales in her hand>. 
We meet with Justice sitting, in a medal of Adrian, 
and holding a sceptre in one hand, as a mark of 
the authority of her decisions." This sceptre was 
subsequently changed for a sword ; and although 
she was seldom personified in her courts, her sword 
was her representative, and was held in great 
veneration. It was -carried in procession with 
magistnttes ; and in one great European city, when 
the chief magistrate attended Divine service, it was 
always carried in great.pomp, and placed conspicu- 
ously, at his side or behind him, in &e church or 
cathedraL 

In the service and courts of this deity ithe most 
abominable wickedness existed ; many great crimes 
were permitted, much misery and expense entailed, 
and pauperism produced; but ail these were per- 
severingly maintained and practised.* 

* la illustration of the practaces of this guilty age, and in these 
aoenned coorts, we faaye drawn largely npon a ourious book, which 
was pablished about the middle of the nineteenth century, entitled 
^ Old Bailey Experience.'* It was not originally published as a 
volume, but as a series of articles in one of the periodicals in the 
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The liberties of individuals, the happiness of 
families, and the permanent well-being of many, 

latter part of the year 1832. It, howerer, became a standard book, 
and some copies are even now in existence. The testimony of this 
writer is valuable, from his intimate acquaintance with the eyery- 
day practices of these courts, and the umplicity and honour with 
which he detailed them, as well as his ekae knowledge of the 
crimes of the accused, and the facts connected with them. He 
says (p. 3S) : " During the period of my attendance I was em- 
ployed in giving them advice, and was confidently intrusted with 
their secrets, for the purpose of defending them when in danger of 
punishment. I was, moreover, engaged as their amanuensis^ both 
before and after their convictions, by which means I have beeome 
possessed of their true fbelings* together with th^ standing and 
grade as professed thieves." This knowledge, as well as the book 
being extensively read and quoted at the time, gives it an authority 
to which we may with confidence appeal, and shew that althonj^ 
this age repented not, they must have been fully acquainted with thair 
guilt. This book is also valuable, inasmuch as it relates not to 
the practices of an obscure people, or what was a supposed dark 
and unenlightened race, but to a central court of this ddty in 
the principal city of the most enlightened kingdom in the world, 
on whose dominions at that time the sun never set, and whose peo- 
ple considered themselves the centre of worldly wisdom and earthly 
greatness. 

We are, however, anxious it should not be supposed that this 
book is the only authority to which we could appeal. The ikets 
were open and notorious. The times of which we write liad a 
liberty of the press perhaps never surpassed, and which in its perio- 
dical — indeed, its daily productions teemed with such facts as 
are recorded in this book ; and if all could be collected in 
connexion with the guilty conduct of our species in their relation 
to this demon, it would form the vastest accumulation of sin ever 
conceived. The few quotations (for they are comparatively a yeiy 
few) which we shall give are only produced as illustrations of the 
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were sacrificed iu her service* Huge and sombre* 
looking buildings were erected and maintained, at 

guilt which existed, rather than as an acoxunnlation of &ct8 to 
prove it. 

In order to shew that this book was not the only condemnatory 
warning, we extract the following in corroboration: — ^'^ But there 
appear to be results from this system (administration of justice) 
not, indeed, genoraUy known, but which, nevertheless, might have 
been expected to follow so unwise an pxrangement. An immense 
mass of petty cases being, after this fashion, intrusted to the care of 
a constable, and illiterate and humble private prosecutors, a class 
of persons has arisen calling themselves attorneys, who, in fact, are 
not attorneys, but who, nevertheless, perform, in aid of the constable 
and the illiterate prosecutor, the duty which can only be properly 
performed by a person possessed of a certain degree of legal know- 
ledge and practical skill. The name of some one who is really on 
the roll of attorneys is usually employed on such occasions^ some- 
times without permission, sometimes with it, such permission being 
paid for by the person who so employs the name. A horrible and 
complicated system of vice and misery is the necessary consequence. 
Charges are preferred simply to obtain the costs ; and under the 
giiise of seeking for justice, a set of degraded wretches make a living 
at the expense of the public. The mischief, unhappily, is not con- 
fined to one class or one branch of the legal profession. . Instances 
have been known in which a criminal negligence has been evinced 
by counsel with respect to the person from whom their briefs are 
received. The tribe of pretended attorneys know to whom they can 
safely apply, and thus there is in reality a disgraceful conspiracy to 
fleece the public, beginning with a constable, and ending with a bar- 
rister. The extent of this evil the public cannot easily appreciate. 

^ Important cases attract general attention, and are properly con* 
ducted; and as the public see only these cases, and perceive that they 
are skilfully and honourably managed, they fancy the general system 
works well ; but pains are seldom taken to ascertain what proportion 
these more important oases bear to the whole number brought before 
the various tribunals of the metropolis. The misery and vice con- 
nected with this imperfect mode of managing criminal trials for ti\!^ 
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an almost incalculable cost,* for these purposes. 
These buildings were called prisons, and in them 

most part, thereforei escape obserratioii; and we regard with an 
almost criminal apathj a mass of evil, which, in its aggregate is im- 
mense, because the items of which it is composed happen to be 
minute." — Daily Paper , August 7, 1850. 

The abore extract is a curious instance how AesaAy men oould 
see their own faults when they contemplated any foolish act. AH 
this was written to support an additional corruption, — a public 
prosecutor. 

* ''About 36,000 criminals and oiher persons (ezduaive of 
debtors) pass through the metropolitan gaols, houses of correction, 
bridewells, and penitentiaries every year. .. The number of the 
metropolitan prisons is now only thirteen^' 

The above short but condemnatory extracts are taken firom a 
very curious book now extant, called ^ London, by Charles Knight.** 
It is dated 1843, and contains pictorial representations of two of 
these metropolitan prisons. 

As an illustration Of the expense of these prisons, Hieir appnrte- 
nances, and other machinery conneeted with the administration of 
justice, as It was called, the following sums were voted one night 
iu'the English House of Commons — June 23, 1850: — 

For Mint prosecutions • r £5,000 

For assize prosecutions « , 150,000 

For prison superintendence 7,000 

For Government prisons and convict establish^- 

ments at'home....r ..r..r 10,000 

)C70,00Q for gaols and lunatic asylums (say 

half for gaols) 35,000 

For the transportation of convicts 50,000 

'For the expenses of convict establishments in the 

colonies , , ,.. 100,000 

Total, £367,000 

Thus society thought t^emselTes Christians and civilised! and 
in their perdition they insulted God by praying, '' Forgive us our 
•tBMpaises 08 we forgive them who trespass against usj* 
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the most extraordinary practices were permitted,* 
while the greatest falsehoods were unblushingly 
circulated as to the condition of the inmates, f 

* ** During the day, howeyer, thej (the prisoners) are comfort- 
able enough; thej are allowed what thej like to eat, provided they 
can pay for it, and it be ready dressed ; smoking tobacco and drink* 
ing porter is their chief amusement. In this manner is the time 
spent whilst awaitmg the recorder's report. There is no thought 
of any preparation for death: some portion of the day is consumed 
in seeing their friends, which they can only do through a double 
row of iron rails, leaving a space of about four feet between them, 
and between which is a keeper. Some of their time, too, is taken 
up by visitors, who are admitted 'into the wards wh^re they sit ; 
these are mere visits of curiosity, that the parties may go home and 
say they have seen the prisoners -under sentence of death, in the 
condemned cells of Newgate. The rest of the day is spent in jollity, 
and efforts to assist each other in driving away melancholy thoughts, 
or in playing at fives against the wall of the yard." — Old Bailey 
Experience, p. 175. 

f '* The aphorism that truth lies in a well should be altered. It 
lies in Newgate, the principal prison of a capital city, where it is 
barred up, and from whence there is no extracting it: every officer 
in the place is drilled to prevent its escape, and the heaviest offence 
a subaltern in the prison can be guilty of is to name without, any 
occurrence which transpires within the walls of this gloomy edifice ; 
aoy violation of this regulation is punished with immediate dis- 
charge." — Ibid.-p, 182. 

The fact is, and it should be generally known to the world, that 
not one statement in one hundred given to the public, of the con- 
duct and penitence of malefactors who suffer death, is founded on 
fact; and in this place I may as well explain to the reader how it 
happens that the world is deceived on this head, and in what man • 
ner the public papers are made unconscious instnmients in giving 
circulation to the most abominable falsehoods on tha subject of 
malefactors and their conduct." — Ibtd, p. 161. 

The real state of these cages of unclean birds did sometim.«Jk 
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fluman ingenuity was always <»i the stretch how 
best to promote her ends, and to procure victims 
for her* Yet in one metropolis alone it was ad- 
mitted there were many thousand persons who, 

eome before the public; and it ^ypesn, in ocmfimittioiii of the 
writer jnBt quoted, that beyond the Iom of their liberty, and the 
inevitable degradation conMqnent npon mixing the impure together, 
thej suffered very little. In fiwt, it mi^ be said they enjoyed 
their state, were happy and contented ; ubile ont of doora theif 
were the sabjects alternately of the most mawkiah sympathy and 
the most contemptible ribaldry. They were fed and pampered by 
fools, while the blocdthirsty and revengefiil gloated in saerifioing 
their lives. Asaninstanceofthetmlboftlus, we insert a speech 
as it was made in the Britidi senate on the 5th of July, 1850. Wa 
give it entire, as well as the wisy it was recmed. It is important^ 
as illnstrating how legislative assemblies treated the greatest hit»' 
rests of onr race at that period. 

" Colonel Sibthorp had visited several prisons, and had nenrar 
seen a set of more jolly, happy, well-fed, well-dothed fellows than 
the convicts were. They were much better fed, mnch better clothed, 
and modi more lively, he was sorry to say, than the agricnltoral 
labourers of England were at present. (' Hear,* and a lan^) 
There was too great a disposition on the part of the public to sym- 
pathise with criminals. When men committed such crimes as the 
assasdnation of Mr. Drummond, why, they were under the infln- 
ence of monomania. He remembered hearing that on one oeoasioo 
a jury applied to Giief-Justice Hale, as a Christian, to extend 
mercy to a criminaL The Chief-Justice replied, *I hope as a 
Christian I am disposed to exercise mercy, but there is a meroy 
due to the country. The prisoner is a notorious scoundrel, and I 
shall hang him.' (A laugh.) He (Colonel Sibthorp) thou^t that 
principle might with great advantage be carried into effect mora 
extensively than it was at present. He wished to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department whether he would be pre- 
pared with some additional prisons and places of confinement, if 
tlun should be occasion for them, wben \3[i& Ed;:!^\^i[i oiC lodnibrf 
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living in disregard of all these constant efforts to 
reduce their numbers, were avowed thieves ; and 
the rule was, they flourished and were seldom 
overtaken by her, frequently were not disposed to 
fly from her, and were for the most part friendly 
with her ministers, or at least her inferior servants. 
These abominations existed coeval with her idola- 
trous service* The goddess Justice and the most 
inconceivable viUany flourished together, reigned 
triumphantly, and the age was satisfied with their 
devotion to her. 

All nations as well as men of all religions served 
her. It was very remarkable, however widely 
men differed in their views of the one living and 
true God — ^however much they persecuted and 
reviled each other — ^in their petty and contemptible 
differences in relation to His worship, they all joined 
in serving this demon, and in trampling upon His 
holy and revealed law — in sacrificing it to her 
service. Here the Catholic and Protestant united, 

took place next year? (Laughter.) He understood the right * 
hon. baronet intended to increase the police force, as he wa« told, 
hy some two thousand men; and he cautioned the right honourable 
gentleman to be prepared for what might occur, and not to build a 
glass house in Hjde Park until he had laid the foundations of a 
prison somewhat larger than any now existing in the metropolis. 
(A laugh.) Crime was on the increase, and if the accursed free- 
trade system was continued, they must expect it to go on increas* 
ing, and next year they would have London and the provinces 
inundated with a set of fellows who, if they were not lost before 
they got here — C^ laagh)«-wonld prove a great curse to the 
country." 
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the crafty Jesuit and the conceited Atheist met, 
High and Low Churchmen forgot their differences, 
Methodist and Deist supplicated together, Jew and 
Christian joined in pursuing their unhallowed ob- 
jects — ^practising revenge upon the fallen and 
guilty — in awarding punishment, misery,, or death 
upon the innocent. Human sacrifices were offered 
in order to satisfy her wEen she was said to be 
** offended ;" and these sacrifices were attended 
with the most abominable circumstances. Before 
we further allude to these immolations, it will not 
be amiss to glance at the- practices in her courts, 
and in their neighbourhoods. Her courts* were 
open at stated times, and really guilty or supposed 
criminal persons were the objects of her- wrath, 
and under the name of trial, or an attempt (abortive 
as it was) to affix the amount of guilt upon these 
persons, was the measure of her claima deter- 
mined. This attempt was perplexed by many 
contradictory and absurd, regulations which existed 
under forms of law, and rules of evidence. 

The opening of her courts had an. immediate and 
perceptible effect upon their neighbourhoods. 
Houses in which strong drinks were sold were 

* The tmleamed reader i» informed that her courts were veiy 
numerous. We cannot attempt to detail them or give their his- 
tory — it would be utterly impossible. It is, however, a fact, that 
falsehood, contradiotioni and. confusion characterised them alL Our 
attention is directed and confined to what were called the criminal 
courts of justice, as more pointedly illustrating the extreme honor 
and slavery of her worship and semce. 
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filled with all classes.* Tears flowed in profusion ; 
mirth, oaths, and drunkenness were indulged in ; 
©pen disputes in most violent language were carried 
on ; deep-seated revenge lurked in many counte- 
nances, or was betrayed by dark insinuations. 
Parties under the semblance of serving the accused, 
extorted money from their friends to carry on their 
defences, which was frequently misappropriated. 
The high and the low here congregated, not for 
mutual support, but for deadly opposition. The 
virtuous and enUghtened, the vicious and ignorant, 
mingled intimately, not to break down the barriers 
which separated them, and take means for the good 
and elevation of the latter, but to prepare for a 
strong and often deadly struggle, involving the 
liberty or life of an unfcwrtunate or vicious, and 
sometimes an innocent man; and whatever was the 
result, after the contest waa over, the distance be- 
tween the two was made wider, and each in the 
eyes of the other appeared more widked and con- 
temptible. 

But let us go to the courts themselves. Human 
corruption and wickedness were painfully illustrated 
on their very portals, for on some a long inscriptit)n 
was placed, guarding the pubHc against the corrup- 
tion of the door-keepers, wbo received money for 

* ^ Manj boys and jowag men have told me that their first ideas 
of crimes were generated and imbibed by mixing in the company 
of those who loiter about the Old Bailey during the sessions ; and 
tiiat they have come, in some instances, as witnesses, and gone 
away thieves in intention.*'— OW Baileu £«per\e!Vce,^AV^* 
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Bdnussion. Notwithstanding instant dismissal was 
denounced against any person receiying money for 
this object, in oonspicaous characters was written, 
^* To the gallery," for admission to which money, 
according to the interest excited by the case under 
trial, was openly demanded and paid, and it is eyeii 
said that this exaction was farmed by the authori- 
ties, and considered a Intimate source c^ profit to 
them** 

These door-keepers exercised an arbitrary power, 
and sometimes it happened that the accused suffered 
because his witnesses were refused admittance into 
the court. Each door was furnished with a small 
aperture, which was opened in order to scrutinise 
the supplicant for entrance, and if his appearance 
or actions accorded with the keeper^s views or inter- 
est, he obtained admission. Her officiating priests 
wore black gowns and fantastic horse-hair wigs; 
and, in order to shew the bitterness of her service, 
the court was appropriately decorated with rue. 

In the administration of the rites of this deity, 
very wicked scenes were enacted, and the most 
monstrous absurdities practiced. Twelve men, 
called the jury, — selected indiscriminately from 

* By an artfiil arrangement tliis gallery was made very profit- 
able. Under the pretence of serving justice, it frequently happened 
that the witnesses were ordered out of court; but any of them 
might, by payment generally of a shilling, go into it and learn all 
that was going on below; or if they had not the hardihood to do 
so themselves, a confederate could easily be found to undertake the 
service. 
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among persons engaged in trade — were, in effect,, the 
judges on the occasion ; and they were sworn to give 
a verdict, not according to their judgments or con- 
scientious convictions, but according to the evi- 
dence, and that evidence was on oath, frequently of 
the most abandoned, the most ignorant, interested, 
and sometimes the determined enemies of the ac- 
cused, and although acting from the worst motives, 
they were generally successful. 

The witnesses were placed in an elevated box 
and examined or interrogated, in order to produce 
an effect directly upon the minds of the jury. 
These examinations were carried on by parties paid 
to distort or hide the truth ; and this was attempted 
by the foulest means, coaxing, threats, ridicule, 
cross confusing questionings, insult, and abuse. 
Very frequently infant children, nervous men, or 

♦ " In London, many wicked schemes are got up for sinister pur- 
poses against parties,, by others more wicked than themselves^ for 
the purpose of procuring convictions of felony. All know, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, if a man is once convicted, that tiie par- 
ties are secure from prosecution, however it may have been accom- 
plished."— O. B. E. p. 74. 

" Is there any account kept of how many sentences are made up 
in the office before the prisoners are put on their trial? Some, I 
know, have judgment passed on them even before they are appre* 
h«nded. Excuria. Here is an example : A gentleman belonging 
to a literary institution in the City of London, called at the office 
one morning, and said (the parties were friends), * We have been 

robbed of some books by ■ ; you know him ; I shall take him 

up, and I want him sent across the water.* The reply was, * You 
may depend upon its being done, if you send him here, I'll transporl 
him for deceiying you w.' " — Ibid, pp. 188, ISO. 

I 4 
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timid women came away scarcely knowing what 
they had deposed to, or understood the bearing of 
their testimony, and sometimes were boldly charged 
with perjury, whether they committed it or not 
Conscientious jurymen were often sorely perplexed, 
by the fact of witnesses for and against the accused 
swearing exactly opposite to each other; and not a 
few cases have been referred by them to chance, in 
order to obtain a verdict. Many cases might be 
cited to prove this, but one must be taken as illus- 
trative of the whole. Every detail is given to 
prove the authenticity of the circumstance. 

^* Miss , the young woman tried at the last 

Leeds Borough Sessions, on a charge of stealing a 
violin, and sentenced to six weeks' imprisonment, 
was on Thursday last liberated from the Borough 
House of Correction, by order of Sir George Grey, 
the Home Secretary of the Crown, under the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of the case having 
granted her a free pardon. The particulars of the 
extraordinary and disgraceful conduct of the jury, 
who could not agree upon the verdict, have been 
already published. It wiU be remembered, that 
after spending several hours in fruitless discussion, 
the jury agreed to decide the verdict by lot, and 
two pieces of quill pen, of unequal lengths, were 
deposited in a hat, the long one to denote the in- 
nocence, and the short one the guilt, of the pri- 
soner ; that the short piece happened to be drawn 
first. The twelve good men and true at once 
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returned into the court, with a verdict of guilty 

against Miss . This extraordinary conduct 

was forthwith reported to the Home Secretary, and 
the result has been the discharge of the prisoner. 
Some of the jury have tried to shuffle clear of the 
disgrace they have brought upon themselves, by 
giving different and contradictory statements of 
what took place in the jury-room, but all agree in 
confirming the fact that the verdict was in truth the 
result of a lottery."* 

The evidence of children of a tender age was 
frequently of the utmost importance, and it was 
ridiculously assumed that if they could understand 
an oath, they were competent witnesses, and their 
necessary liability to mistake entirely overlooked. 
Delicate females were called upon, and compelled 
to narrate deeds of indecency and darkness, " un- 
fit for publication," in answer to prurient inquiries, 
with an abominable and disgusting minuteness. 
.Deeds of immorality and blood were detailed and 
dilated upon with a strained precision, and eagerly 
caught up by persons called reporters, to be correctly 
disseminated among all classes of society, to be 
brooded over, and imitated or avoided, according to 
the healthy or diseased state of mind of the readers.f 

♦Daily paper, Nov. 20, 1849. 

f In France there was a very long and remarkable trial of a 
woman liigh in rank for poisoning her husband. This trial was 
honoured with the most ridiculous attention; it lasted a great many 
days ; the most extraordinary disclosures of priyate ix^XXat^ \.^y3e. 
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Theft was openly committed* in these unholy pre- 
cincts, and was practised by the learned and en- 
place, and it excited the attention of all Europe, indeed of theci^i' 
Used world; and when the trial was over, and the culprit condemned, 
the proceedings were published imder the tide of ** Memdrs of 
Madame LafTarge." Tho consequence of ail this was, the crime«f 
poisoning became so common, that it was seriously ooniemplated to 
restrict the sale of many useful articles because they were poiMHis* 

* ** Independently of all other chances by which an innocent per* 
son may possibly be placed in a situation of guilt, it not anfrequenUy 
happens that low attornies, and sham ones, imdertake the defence 
of a prisoner, and ailcr obtaining all the money they can firom them, 
abandon their cases altogether. I have known many instances of 
this 1< ind, and of several individuals who have been under prosecu- 
tion for the oflfence, and who have been convicted and punished. 
But I never knew of any case, in which a prisoner, so treated, could 
obtain redress for himself, although, under these circumstances, he 
ought still to be considered innocent, as the rule, Audi alteram par- 
tem has not been adhered to. Who can say what effect a prisoner's 
defence might have had with the jury, and of which he was deprived 
by the commission of a greater felony, perhaps, than that for which 
he was called on to make his own? 

" Nothing can be more unfair than that counsel should be allowed 
to take briefs with fees, and neglect them. I have often sent to re- 
monstrate on the subject ; the answer always was, * I cannot help 
it ; 1 cannot divide myself ; I was on a trial in the other Court; if 
I had been gifted with ubiquity, I should have been there.' I have 
written twenty briefs on the first day of session for prisoners, and 
sent fees of one, two, and three guineas with each, which were takes, 
and have had twelve of the twenty neglected, because the counsel 
who had them was engaged the whole day, on a trial, in the other 
Court, in which he probably had a fee of ten guineas, or more. Only 
consider the ignorance of the prisoners in general, and the difficulty 
they often have to obtain the money for then: defences, the bed being 
often sold from under their wives and children for that purpose, and 
thu reliance they are obliged to place on the counsel in asking any 
material question to prove their innocence, from an inability to speak 
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lightened, upon the accused, the ignorant, the 
fallen, and frequently the entirely innocent. Trans- 
actions, which, under any other circumstances, or 
in any other place, would have received full con- 
demnation, were here venial, and of common oc- 
currence. 

After parties had been robbed, it sometimes 
happened the property was taken from the thief, 
kept from the owner, and altogether purloined. A 
curious instance of this occurred at the English 
Central Criminal Court, April 12, 1850. Mr. 
Payne, one of the ministers in this place, made 
application for a considerable sum of money on be- 
half of a prosecutor. It did not appear clearly 
who had the money, but the under-sheriff seemed 
very indignant that any application should be made 
about it. After much altercation, it was alleged that 
it was detained under the pretence that the Crown 
had a lien upon it, — that those who detained it were 
acting for the Government. 

for themselves. After such a consideration, will any one say they 
are not entitled to protection against this practice of the counsel? 
In a court of civil law, the absence of counsel and brief would occa- 
sion the trial to be put off, or entitle the party, on motion, to a new 
trial. Many of the prisoners, too, are so stupid, that they take the 
judge for the counsel, and vice versa, and would be put on their 
trials without even apprising the Court, after having employed a 
•ounsel, that they were so prepared, did not Mr. Wontner make it 
generally a rule to ask the question as they are brought up, whether 
they have employed counsel ? And be it understood, that these 
ignorant men are the rery persons who, being innocent, are most 
frequently placed in a situation of guilt*'* — O. B, £. pi^. ^^^*^. 
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A roar of laughter, " in which his lordship and 
the prisoner joined," was not unfrequent ; but this 
being inconsistent with the solemnity of the scene, 
was always instantly suppressed. Violent alterca- 
tions were practised, and the most bitter abuse was 
bandied from one to another in these (x>urts, and 
during these scenes. The advocates for and against 
the prisoners could seldom agree upon the construc- 
tion of the law, or its application to the case or 
individual in question, and language like this was 
frequently used : — 

" Mr. Ballantine said, — I will do that which is 
my duty as an advocate, but if my duty as an advo- 
cate required that I should cast upon the male pri- 
soner the sort of observations and accusations which 
have been made against this woman, I should feel 
that my profession was a disgrace, and that the 
sooner I abandoned it for one somewhat more cre- 
ditable, the sooner I should be respected as an 
honest, an honourable, an upright man, and placed 
in a position better to respect myself."* 

These advocates were sometimes charged with 
endeavouring to establish the grossest falsehoods. 
Indeed it was a fixed and avowed principle with 
some, that " an advocate, by the sacred duty which 
he owes to his client, knows, in the discharge of 
that office, but one person in the world, that client 
and non$ other. To save that client by all expe- 
dient means, — to protect that client at all hazards 

♦ Report of a trial.— Dai/y Paper, Oct. 27, 1849. 
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and costs to all others, and, among others, to him- 
self, — ^is the highest and most unquestioned of all 
his duties ; and he must not regard the alarm, the 
suffering, the torment, the destruction, which he may 
bring upon any other." It was literally true of these . 
men, that they justified the wicked for reward, and 
took away the righteousness of the righteous from 
him. 

And one of these advocates was charged in the 
middle of this century with calling upon Almighty 
God to witness the innocence of a murderer, when 
he knew him to be guilty. But it is presumed, as 
he was elevated to a judgeship immediately after- 
wards, the charge was imfounded. It nevertheless 
proves the wickedness and slander which existed in 
the courts of this goddess, and which arose out of 
the proceedings in them. 

Children, and women with, infants at their breasts, 
were passed through these courts, and permanently 
degraded ; and the age was pleased with these vic- 
tims being placed in such circumstances, and only 
looked to the " satisfaction of justice," instead of 
the now established practice of restoring them to 
society, to duty, and to God, and giving them the 
opportunity of making reparation. 

Sometimes a private arrangement would be made, 
by which the accused would make his own terms, 
and laugh at all the machinery apparently in array 
against him.* 

* " Hence the fine of Ib., and discharge of a cheesemonger'aaW^s.^ 
who had thirty-two cases of eml}ezzlom!eat^SBMi«X\3\i£v,^ja^^ 
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These proceedings were frequently characterised 
by the strangest inconsistency. Apparently the 
most unconcerned being the accused himself, who 
would contemplate all about him with the greatest 
indifference. It might be from a conviction of his 
guilt, and from a dogged determination to take its 
legal consequences. But it also might have been, 
and sometimes was, a noble and heroic self-sacri- 
fice, secretly persevered in, to save a friend, a 
parent, or a child. In these courts, the labyrinths 
of the law were followed with a minuteness truly 
wonderful and laborious. Facts were sifted and 
analysed with curious exactness. But an attention 
to the human heart, an acquaintance with human 
motive — the true sources of guilt — ^was never con- 
templated. 

Frequently upon the conviction of the accused, 
a shriek of an appalling nature would be heard 
within the walls, proceeding from a mother, daugh- 
ter, wife, or sister, or it might have been the real 
criminal. Sometimes the condemned would retain 
his self-possession, and insult the judge who pro- 
nounced sentence upon him, by making some coarse 
remark when he has been sentenced to transporta- 
tion, such as these, " Thank you, my lord — I hope 

he pleaded giiilty, being so advised, which is usual when a prisoner 
has a friend to protect him, as it avoids a trial, and he passes through 
the ordeal unobserved. This man told me his sentence before he 
went up to the Court ^ and borrowed Is. of a person to prepare him"* 
gelf for it/'— O. B, E, p. 56. 
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you may sit there till I come back ;" or ^' When I 
come back, I will bring your lordship a monkey to 
scratch your wig ;" or otherwise show the most 
marked contempt for the whole proceedings. 

Witnesses often appeared in the witness-box 
fresh from their orgies from without, in a state of 
intoxication, and prosecutor and prisoner have been 
greatly astonished at the prevarication and false 
testimony borne on their respective sides.* 

Sometimes a sin or crime was enjoinedf or com- 

* " The nnmber of inebriate ];)er8on8, or those in some measure ex- 
cited with liquor, put into the witness-boxes at the Old Bailey Courts 
every session, is very great, and, if possible, should be prevented. 
Almost all cases of prevarication committals arise out of the parties* 
intoxication. The larger portion of the witnesses every session are 
drawn from the working classes of society, who are never from their 
work but they will drink. CJonceive several hundreds of these men 
waiting for eight and nine days together, in a confined neighbour- 
hood, where every third house is one of entertidnment. — O. B, E, 
p. 109. 

t A clergyman refused to marry two persons, and they were in- 
structed to remain in a state of fornication, in order that he should 
be brought to justice. The following occurred in one of these 
courts at Liverpool, March 27, 1850. We quote it verhatim : — 

** His Lordship. — Then why were you not married? 

Witness. — Because they wanted this case to be tried on, whe- 
ther Mr. James would marry us or not. 

His Lordship. — Then you and your child are the victims of this 
case? 

Witness. — ^Yes, to be sure. 

His Lordship. — Then I think there is folly on both sides 
now. 

Anne Hardraan, a good-looking girl, very young, was sworn 
but not examined. 

Cross-examined. — Her child was "botn. ou \)[i^ \^^ ^'^ 0«i\«5ts«t% 
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manded, for the purpose of bringing an individual^ 
although acting conscientiously, under the cogni- 
sance of these courts. No allowance was made for 
his honest intentions, and nothing was contem- 
plated but the fact, whether he had interfered with 
the supposed jurisdiction of this deity. Even the 
judges were acknowledged to be often swayed by 
other considerations* than the abstract, or, indeed, 

She was not married yet She had been confirmed about siz years 
ago. 

Hi« Lordship. — "Why were you not married, my poor girl? 
Are you under orders from anybody not to be married until this 
cause is tried? 

Witness. — Yes, till this is tried. 

His Lordship. — So then you are living in a state of sin, in order 
that this cause may be tried? Are you living with the young ttiftn 
now? 

Witness. — Yes. 

His Lordship. — So they have kept you in a state of sm in order to 
try this cause. Very well ; if that is not a sin, I don't know what 
is. It is disgraceful. At the present day there is a determination 
to drive everything to extremities. Perhaps the young man won't 
marry you now. 

Witness. — Yes, he will. 

Henry Fisher was recalled, and, in answer- to the learned coimsel 
for the prosecution, said, he was living with the girl and had not 
married her until this cause was tried because of hb own personal 
feeling in one sense, and because it was ordered he should not be 
married till this was settled. 

The Attorney-General. — Who ordered you? 

Witness. — Why, 1 had warning from the registration office.** 

* ** Throughout the year, meetings out of number take place on 
City business, besides dinner and convivial parties, at which the 
aldermen and other gentlemen of City influence are constantly in 
th« habit of meeting these judges, on the &miliar terms of intimates ; 
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the legal, merits of the case before them : personal 
feelings, false statements, passion, and a querulous 
temperament, frequently influenced them. But 
men never saw that these necessary tendencies, and 
component parts of the human character, unfitted 
man to be a judge, and an inflicter of vengeance 
upon his fellow-creature. Quarrels often arose 
between the judge and the advocate for a prisoner, 
and the most extraordinary scenes were occasionally 
enacted, but, unfortunately, they might be said 
invariably to operate against the accused.* 

consequeDtly, through these channels, any representation may be 
made to a jadge before trial, either for or against the prisoner. 
Tales may be ponred into his ears, day after day, in various ways, 
60 that the judge himself shall not see the motive, until a prejudice 
be effected, which renders him un6t for his office. It may be asked 
what motive any of these gentlemen can have in prejudicing the 
case of a prisoner? I answer, none personally; but, when it is con- 
sidered they have all been in trade, and have numerous connexions,' 
either commercial or otherwise, in all the grades immediately below 
their own, and looking at all the ramifications by which society is 
linked together, especially in the metropolis, it is easy to conceive 
that through such channels claims will be made on them not al- 
ways to be resisted, and from them to the judge. That they do 
interfere, I know, as do all others any way connected with the 
court and prison. 

** The monstrous acts of carelessness, and consequent injustice, 
emanating from the Old Bailey Court, are incredible to persons 
who have been accustomed to consider it, like others, pure and un- 
vitiated by patronage and influence. No one unacquainted with the 
business of the place can possibly have a conception of the number 
of persons who influence the judges in a multiplicity of cases every 
session. — O. B, E, pp. 52, 53. 

* *' In this case (the one narrated) the judge and cA^3Xw^X ^^^. 
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The innocent were often convicted,* and the 
guilty more frequently escaped. But all this was 

Clarkson) had some high words, which appeared to irritate the 
former, and, it is thought, he laboured hard for a conviction. All 
who have been much at the Old Bailey Court must have observed, 
when any dispute arises between a counsel for the prisoner and the 
presiding judge, how fatal it generally is to the prisoner, whatever 
may, in the progress of the trial, come out in his favour. Is this 
the result of long practice in that Court, toMch hardeng all within, 
and makes them self -willed and impatient of restraint ? — O. B,E. 
p. 63. 

* " To those unacquainted with these matters, it may appear sur- 
prising that any one should be found guilty, being innocent of the 
crimes with which they were charged. It has, however, happened in 
many cases. For instance, I have often been employed to defend a 
man, under one, two, or more indictments, in one of which he was 
guilty, and, in another, innocent. As might be expected, he would 
naturally direct my attention to the guilty case, saying he did not 
fear the other ; feeling a security in his own innocence, under that 
particular charge. Yet it not unfrequently occurred, in my expe- 
rience, that the prisoner would be acquitted on the real case of 
guilt, and be found guilty on the other. Hence arises a common 
saying among them, when, in their conversations in prison, one de- 
clares his innocence, * Then you are sure to be condemned ; now, 
I am guilty, and make sure of being acquitted.' " — Ibid, p. 77. 

" I remember making a brief for a young man, guilty of a heavy 
offence, which he acknowledged. By the irregularities so frequently 
observable in bringing prisoners up to their trials, this culprit was, 
three days after being called up to the Court, waiting to be put on 
his defence, during which time he was called into Court six times, 
for the purpose of being present when fresh juries were empannelled ; 
and each time, he told me on his return into the prison, that he saw 
his prosecutor in the gallery of the court; a proof there was no wish 
on his part to neglect his duty in appearing against the prisoner ; 
yet, when at length he was called to the bar, no prosecutor ap- 
peared, his patience having, in all probability, been exhausted by the 
Iwgth of time he had been so unwarrantably detained from his 
business.— 7 ftitf. p. 79. 
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m the administration, orservice, of justice, whom the 
nations of the world admired, bowed down to, and 
served, in the nineteenth century. 

Parties, desirous of getting rid of old servants 
or assistants, accused them in these courts, were 
frequently successful, and many, instead of being 
rewarded for long and anxious servitude, have had 
a real or fancied fault, or, perchance, a base and 
trumped-up lie, mingled with God's name, made 
the means, through these courts,, of being removed 
from the country, and sometimes slain, to prevent 
the knowledge of their employers' affairs clashing 
against his interest.* 

" A man from Enfield, ten miles from town, whom I defended, was 
found guilty, and heavily sentenced, fbr an offence, which, it is my 
firm helief, he did not commit, it being a vindictive and malicious 
prosecution, which would have been satisfactorily laid before the 
Court, had he been tried on any one of the first five days of the ses- 
sion, or could I have ascertained at any time within a few days when 
he would be called up. He had four witnesses waiting for the five 
days to rebut the evidence of the prosecutor, on whose unsupported 
testimony he was convicted; but their poverty, not their wills, 
drove them home, leaving the prisoner exposed to the statement of 
a vindictive, interested, and ignorant prosecutor, who was paid every 
day for his attendance.*' — Old Bailey Experience^ p. 82. 

* When a confidential clerk or warehouseman is charged with 
embezzlement, it not unfrequently happens the prosecutor has a 
motive for being anxious to secure the entire riddance of the pri- 
soner, by having him sent out of the country, he (the prisoner) 
being in possession of secrets which it might not be so well to have 
divulged. To accomplish this, hyperbolical reports of the man's 
extravagance are circulated, — his having kept one or more miff- 
tresses, &c. 8iQ.f that he has been doing this for a long period, by 
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Companions in villany supplicated here, as the 
means of getting rid of their associates ; and when 
these parties appealed herein, it was generally found 
that the most abandoned and consistently detestable 
were successful, and afterwards stood up before 
their fellow-men as honest, because they had suc- 
ceeded in betraying their less guilty accomplices, 
while they gained the point of securing the dishonest 
proceeds to themselves.* 

robbing his master. All this, poured into the proper City channels, 
never fails to reach the judge who tries him, and produces the object 
sought, namely, transportation for fourteen years. Few wiU be dis- 
posed to complain of the instances of mercy ; but it is the mode of 
doing it with which I find fault, and which makes it bji abuse of 
justice." — Old Bailey Experiences'^, 55. 

'* The prosecutor having his liberty, finds various means of bring- 
ing in and keeping out of Court just so much evidence as smts bis 
own purpose. On the other hand, the innocent have great trouble, 
and encounter many difficulties, in inducing a party to come for- 
ward, who may be able to depose to facts necessary for the elucida- 
tion of his case. And even when they are persuaded to make the 
affidavits, the magistrate's refusal to take them operates most cruelly 
against the prisoner. Thus, the system on one side facilitates and 
promotes the commission of one of the most heinous and mischievous 
of crhnes ; whilst, on the other, it throws every obstacle in the way 
of the innocent, for the development of truth.** — Ibid, p. 154. 

♦ " There are instances, at the Old Bailey Court, of daily oocur- 
rencc, wherein the prosecutors and prisoners have for years been in 
the habit of transacting business together, and whose consciences 
jointly never restrained them from obtaining money in any way, 
however dishonest; but when they &11 out, if one has not by hahits 
of careless confidence so well prepared himself for the rupture, and 
*Jie other can see an opportunity to take advantage, it is seldom passed 
over ; and as the dealings between them have been ever loose, oooa* 
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Men were accused and sentenced for no other 
purpose than to establish a reputation of vigilance 
on the part of their accusers or the witnesses,* or 
to satisfy some paltry feeling of revenge. 

Thus the villain succeeded against the honest, 
the virtuous, and the upright ; their very virtues 

sions are rarely wanting for one to become a prosecutor, and torn 
honest man, by sending his old acquaintance to the antipodes ; and 
oftentimes this is done for no other purpose than to appropriate to 
themselves property which they see, under a conviction, within their 
grasp. In most of these cases, the prosecutor's moral and legal 
guilt, taken in the aggregate, exceeds the prisoner's." — Old Bailey 
Experience^ p. 107. 

* " In another instance, a man, who had been employed by an 
architect to watch a large building, whicb was being pulled down, 
and to see that none of the materials were stolen by the men en- 
gaged in the work, caused one of the mechanics to be taken up for 
stealing some lead, value a few pence. The prisoner was con- 
victed, and sentenced to seven years' transportation, solely on the 
evidence of this one man. About two years and a half subse- 
quently, the witness himself came into Newgate, and received a 
sentence of fourteen years' transportation. Previously to his going 
to the hulks, I examined him touching the affair of the lead; and 
he confessed, in the most unequivocal manner, that he had put the 
lead into the man's dinner-bundle, consisting of some bread and 
meat tied up in a handkerchief, himself, as he owed him a grudge; 
and at the same time thought it would enhance the value of his 
services with his employer, he never having had the opportunity of 
detecting any pilferers, which made him think his master would 
turn him away. He was a secret agent in this employment. The 
mechanic was liberated after three years and a half of servitude; 
not, however, without the intervention of a gentleman of powerful 
influence, and who was several times on the point of abandoning 
the case, in consequence of the trouble it occasioned him." — lbi4, 
p. 125. 
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being their only offence — their innocence their 
crime. Obstacles of the most insuperable kind 
were thrown in the way of their proving their in- 
nocence ; in fact^ in their circumstances, it amoun- 
ted to an impossibility.* 

* ^ He (a prisoner) put me in possession of all the particulan.of 
the case, and I made out a brief. In my first conversation with the 
prisoner and his wife, when asked what I thought of their case, I 
had said that, ' from the nature of the Court, no man once commit- 
ted was safe, although innocent, without great exertion to prove 
the same.' In saying this I was justified, from what I had seen of 
the proceedings of this Court, as well as from a desire of stimn- 
lating them to take such steps as might ensure the prisoner an 
acquittal After I had seen the prosecutor, I was satisfied no lull 
could be found ; I then gave them the brief, at their request, to 
amuse themselves with. Subsequently I learnt, after the bill wm 
ignored, that this affectionate woman, as soon as she got the brie( 
went home and sold eyerj article of furniture they possessed in the 
cottage, amounting to 31. 5j., which she carried to a counsel, with 
the brief, in a strong feeling of resolution that her partner should 
not be lost for want of any sacrifice on her part" — Old Bailey Ex' 
perience, p. 70. 

*' Ho (a prisoner) was apprehended two days after this ciromn- 
stance ; and the additional evidence of two policemen being pro- 
cured, occasioned his conviction. Sabsequently it was discovered 
that the policemen themselves stole the linen, and buried it in a 
garden, where it was afterwards found by another ofiicer, who heard 
them give orders regarding it. The two officers who gave their 
testimony against the young man were shortly afterwards convicted 
of compounding a felony, and sentenced to two years' imprisonment 
each in the house of correction, where they are now undergoing 
their merited punishment." — Ibid, p. 64. 

" So many cases of real or apparent error do occur, that the visit- 
ing stidermen, sherifis, and gentlemen engaged more immediately in 
the management of the prison, are placed in a most painful sitna- 
tiooy and it is sometimes very amusing to observe how they aU 
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The most extraordinary disparity was mani- 
fested in the treatment of the declared guilty ; the 
greatest and oldest delinquent frequently, indeed 
generally, fared the best, and they made it a matter 
of rejoicing that it was so, and founded their cal- 
culations on it.* 

The most indecent haste characterised the pro- 
ceedings, and the fate of the accused was settled 
by an average inquiry of eight minutes and a half.f 

endeavour to persuade each other to take up cases of hardship, and 
to remove from their own shoulders the trouble and difficulty they 
know will be brought on themselves in any one case. It is not 
long since I beard one alderman say to another, and a party of 
gentlemen who were with him, aloud, so as to be heard by all the 
prisoners in the yard where they at the time were standing: * There 
stands a young man (pointing to the prisoner) who has been three 
years in Newgate, and whom I know to be as innocent of the crime 
for which he is suffering as I am myself, yet I cannot succeed in 
obtaining his pardon. Keep up your spirits, young man!'" — Old 
Bailey Experience, p. 65. 

" Under the present system of administering the law at the Old 
Bailey, if a man were to ask my advice under a charge of stealing 
the Monument, I should say, * If you can escape out of the country, 
do so ; even the charge of an offence impossible in itself will not 
protect you.'" — Ibid. p. 192. 

* " Here, then, is a young man, of former good habits, aged 22, having 
fallen into bad company, within twelve months only, ordered for exe- 
cution on a first offence ; whilst another old and known offender, 
who has been 35 years in the commission of crime, is let off with 
seven years' transportation for each offence; and this, too, after hav- 
ing been put upon his trial on seven other charges, from which he 
only escaped for want of evidence, arising out of the lapse of time 
before he could be brought to trial, occasioned by his breaking from 
prison, and flying his country." — Ibid. p. 132. 

f '* The rapid and indecent manner in which the trials are \i&\u&}2k^ 

K 
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Indeed, so quickly were these cases disposed of, 
that many of the accused could not be made to 
believe any inquiry at all concerning them had 
taken place. Men were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, to degradation, to expatriation — parents' 
hearts were broken, wives maddened, children stig- 
matised, whole families broken up and pauperised, 
in such a space of time as this. Man diu'ed, by I 
appealing to this foul demon, to quickly undo that | 
which his Maker took years to establish ; namely, a 
virtuous character, — to blight that on which his 
Maker smiled, and which He commanded to be 
observed — his fellow-creature's welfare, and his 
protection from angry passions, from revenge, from 
severity, whether apparently just or unjust. 

Such cases as this occurred : A man was accused 
of stealing some pieces of paper. He was situated 
in what was called middle life, — not very rich, nor 

condocted at the Old Bailey Sessions House is a constant theme of 
censure, hy those who have ever entered that court. For seTertl 
sessions, I made a calculation of the average time which each trial 
occupied. I never found it exceed eight and a half minnteSi not- 
withstanding many cases occupy the court occasionally a whole day ; 
and in the old court, where most of the capitals are tried, they usually, 
on the first, second, and third days of the session, severally take 
many hours. The average of eight minutes and a half is made on 
both courts, and takes in all the prisoners tried for eight suocesave 
sessions." — 0. B. E. p. 69. 

" The court, as at present constructed, evidently will not alloir 
itself time for a patient investigation of cases brought before it. Even 
the common turnkeys are sensible of this &ct. After an unusually 
long trial, they may all be heard to say, * We shall have them 
knocked off for this pretty sharply to-morrow.^"— i&W^ p. 90. 
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very poor. The charge originated among his com- 
petitors in trade, and he was tried in one of these 
courts of justice. There was a dignified array of 
counsel for and against him. But upon the thres- 
hold of the case a long altercation ensued as to the 
value of the papers. His advocates contended they 
were worth nothing ; the opposite maintaining they 
were worth three farthings. They ultimately agreed 
upon one farthing as the value. This trumpery and 
vindictive case engaged the court a whole day. 
Many witnesses were examined, and the two prin- 
cipal ones swore in exactly opposite directions, and 
tte accused was acquitted. Thus it was society at 
this period practised the Christian religion. Thus 
they employed their time and wealth. If the ex- 
penses in such cases as this were to be appreciated, 
it would appear incredible that a civilised state 
of society could ever tolerate such practices, and 
at such a cost. 

Where a lie, stamped with the name of the Al- 
mighty, passed as truth, it is by no means surpris- 
ing simple truth should be disregarded. And this 
was remarkably the case. The accused were fre- 
quently exhorted to neglect and defy it. Many 
repentant criminals, supposed to be standing in the 
presence of God and their country ,^ as the first step 
back to obedience and duty, avowed their guilt. 
But such a proceeding was too pure for these ido- 
latrous courts. This first indication of penitence^ 
and real foundatioa of future virtue, was repudiated^. 
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and they were told to reconsider their decision, for 
an avowal of guilt could make no difference in the 
amount of punishment ; and thus it was intimated 
their only chance of escaping was the substitution 
of a lie. It was thus in these courts falsehood was 
practised ; the laws of God openly defied ; the pe- 
nitent sinner mocked ; the safest ground of human 
virtue undermined : and yet men wondered that 
parties passing through such ordeals and courts as 
these were hardened. And the writer whom we 
have already so largely quoted says, ** It ought not 
to be disguised, that our present laws do not reajch 
the real offenders ; they are so flimsily constructed 
as never to catch any but the ignorant and weak ; 
the monied man breaks through them every hour. 
And this will be ever the case whilst our legislature 
works by the piece-meal system of making laws, 
which has from time to time been adopted on sug- 
gestions applicable only in particular cases. Whe- 
ther the characters charged with this crime (re- 
ceiving stolen goods) that now appear at the Old 
Bailey, are in each particular case guilty or other- 
wise, I will not further dispute ; but I will, in al- 
most every instance, undertake to prove the indivi- 
duals, one by one, are not connected with the regular 
and wholesale plunderer, by which some millions in 
a year are taken from the public " (p. 409). 

It appears now almost incredible, but offences 
against what was called the Christian religion and 
against God were tried in these courts^ under the 
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general term blasphemy. The cause of God, — of 
Jehovah and His Messiah, — was brought here; 
thereby assuming, with an impiety wonderful and 
daring, that He who formed the human mind, and 
was cognisant of all its workings, should require the 
aid of this wretched demon to assist Him. That 
sunk, lost, idolatrous man could serve his Maker by 
passing his brother through these ordeals, and visit- 
ing him with penalties and imprisonments, in the 
name, and under the slavish service, of this idol. 
But all this was done in direct opposition to, and de- 
fiance of, the benevolent commands of Him whom 
they professed to serve. Judge not, that ye be 
not judged. Who art thou that judgest another 
man's servant ? Every man to his own master 
standeth or falleth. Yet no priest ever reproved 
these corruptions ! 

But the worst remains to be narrated, in relation 
to the victims of justice. After a man was once 
convicted, and had suffeired, in order to appease 
her, he was generally ever after considered a doomed 
or degraded person. No one would employ him, 
few would tolerate him, and he was compelled to 
unite with a band of persoYis in similar circumstances 
to himself, and live by committing depredations 
upon society ; evading the supposed pursuit of 
this deity became to him a healthy and pleasureable 
excitement.* ' 

♦ Did not a sense of this majestic wickedness steal over onr minds 
and its loathsome details shut out even the capabilities of ridicule, 
we might troat this demon as Elijah of old^d. ^^«isA\^& ^cv^^V^. 
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Singular as it may appear, these things were 
mocked, treated with contempt, and ridiculed. 
Societies were established in many large cities, 
called judge-and-jury societies, or imitatiTe courts 
of justice, and in these mock institutions were ca^ 
ried on all the peculiarities of their strange and 
wicked prototypes, except the degradation of a 
victim. A judge, in robes and horsehair, presided ; 
a jury sat beside him ; councillors,- in full costume, 
attended ; and here, amidst potations and revelry, 
scenes like those which took place in the real courts 
of this goddess were carried on. 

The same indecent and itching inquiries, im- 
moral and lustful details, beastly examinations, and 
absurd playing upon words, were re-enacted with 
singular fidelity, the essence of the wit and amuse- 

(1 Kings xriiL 27.) The greatest oensure, however, which we 
give is the wretched slavery of the people of the earth to her, as 
narrated hy themselves. In 1850, an English Commission of In- 
quiry into Prison Discipline was instituted. The Report consisted 
of 814 pages! It was thus characterised: — 

** We shall not dwell upon the adopted document of the Commit- 
too further than to ohserve, that a more unsatisfactory, crade, in- 
consequential digest of so much lahour, experience, ingenuity, nctim 
philanthropy, and intelligence as is displayed in the " Minates," it 
has rarely fallen to our lot to peruse. They compliment every hodj 
and every thing, new systems diametrically opposite in principle,— 
consider Mr. Pearson's plans * worthy of serious consideration by 
her Majesty's government;' decline entertaining anything definite, 
oven in the way of opinion; feel * confidence ' in all sorts of things; 
would like a new Board, of paid officials of course, to enforce uni- 
formity and centralisation ; and as most of them are landowners (and 
therefore large county-rate contrihutors) have ' confidence ' in the 
efficacy of ' district prisons erected at the national cost.' **— -IXni^ 
/fqper. 
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tnent consisting in their close resemblance to the 
original. The Violent altercations of advocates w ere 
admirably imitated, but conducted with more 
honourable feelings, and with better motives, than 
the sickening realities. Thus it was the nations 
of the earth bowed down to this goddess in their 
vindictiveness, and in their revelries ; and the re- 
wards of these things were an almost universal dis- 
regard of true religion, hatred of law, contempt of 
penal enactments, frequent revolutions, fearful 
scenes of blood, and, in all countries, a constant 
and steady, but fearful, increase of crime. 

This deity and her courts, her mysteries, and her 
proceedings, were mocked even by her victims. In 
the commonest literature of the time, we find such 
passages as this : " They (the prisoners) even went 
so far as to have a mock trial in the day- room (of 
the prison), when, one of the prisoners acting as 
judge, some others acting as witnesses, and others 
as counsel, all the proceedings of the court of 
justice were gone through, the sentence pronounced, 
and mockingly carried into execution." And after 
a real trial, it is recorded, the prisoner *^ broke into 
a fit of cursing the judge, and mimicked the manner 
in which he pronounced the sentence." All these 
things were committed, and abominations openly 
practised, and yet men could not see what was 
plainly written on her forehead. Mystery, Con- 
fusion, THE GREAT MoTHER OF HaRLOTS, AND 
ABOMINATIONS OF THE EaRTH. 
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Wilful perjury* was constantly committed. 
Wrathful, petulant, and revengeful judgesf gave 
unjust sentences. Innocence was corrupted, — in- 
deed punished, and its victims' blood was shed for 
sins they never committed. All this, and much 
more, was practised by this guilty age, in the ser- 
vice of this woman, and her worshippers forsook 
her not. 

All war was undertaken in her name. However 
bloody or perfidious, whether long or short, against 
peaceable or turbulent states, offensive or defensive, 
plunder, deceit, treachery, were all carried on under 

* " But it is not only in cases of death perjuries are committed. In 
almost every case of guilt, affidavits are to be had in any number, 
for the pm-pose of laying before the secretary. The prisoners* ac- 
quaintances are, like themselves, disencumbered of their pure prin- 
ciples, and, freed from any remorseful monitions of conscience, are 
ready to swear to anything in favour of a prisoner, when they know 
it is to go into the secretary's office, thinking if it does their friend 
no good it can do no harm. — Old Bailey Experience^ p. I54. 

f " If any one is desirous to study the nature of man, — ' how lue 
does beget a habit,' and blunt the feelings, — let him watch the ca- 
reer of an Old Bailey Judge, from his first appointment to the end 
of a long service on the bench. The late Chief Judge in that court 
occupied his seat till all tenderness of sentiment and humanity 
were struck out of his nature; every spark of feeling: was erased and 
obliterated from his mind. The severity of his sentences regularly 
and progressively kept pace with the length of time he held the 
office, till flogging and torture became his judicial delight, and in 
the end provoked the interference of the aldermen, one of whom 
whose humanity was roused by his barbarity, got up. and declared 
that a prisoner, whom he (the recorder) had sentenced to be floo-ged 
should not undergo the pimishment ; this led to controvers\'' in 
which the public took a part." — O. B. E, p. 224; see also p. 188. 
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her influence, abominable and blighting as indeed 
it was ; yet mankind saw it not — they persevered 
in her fornications, with an energy really wonderful, 
and the darkened age repented not. 

We have, however, rather glanced at these abo- 
minations than detailed them. In addition to the 
quotations given from the writer at the time when 
they were committed, we refer in confirmation to 
the daily and weekly press of the period, which fully 
set them forth in detail as every-day occurrences^ 

It might be truly in this age said of her. All 
nations drunk of the wine of the wrath of her for- 
nication, and the kings of the earth committed for- 
nication with her, and the merchants of the earth 
are waxed rich through the abundance of her de- 
baucheries. 

But the last practice to which we shall allude, in 
connexion with this deity, is the immolation of 
her victims, and these victims were always 
HUMAN. Such is the strange compound of the 
human heart, and so great the blindness created by 
surrounding circumstances or habits, that the na- 
tions at this period could not be persuaded that they 
were worshipping any other than Jehovah, — the 
one living and true God ; that God who requires 
not sacrifice, but mercy ; who w^Ueth not the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and live ; who was represented by His 
Son, for the express purpose of teaching peace, 
mercy, and forgiveness; whose whole life -^sss.^ 
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death completely illustrated these attributes. But 
this God and His Messenger were disregarded, and 
men sacrificed their fellow-creatures to the Goddess 
Justice ! 

The only sacrifice to this deity which we shall 
detail was a remarkable one. It was the immola- 
tion of a man and his wife for murder. There is 
no reasonable doubt of their guilt. It v/bls well 
attested. But it appears that the victim himself 
was sacrificed to appease the desire for justice on 
the part of one of his murderers. However, these 
poor wretches were adjudged a fitting sacrifice for 
the ofi*ended goddess. The circumstances of this 
oblation do not appear to have been characterised 
by anything beyond what usually existed imme- 
diately preceding and during these rites. The same 
drunkenness, debauchery, and excitement occurred 
which usually prevailed, and the same anxiety to 
be present was manifested by a great number of the 
people. But, lest we should be supposed guilty of 
exaggeration at this distant period, the people them- 
selves shall be their own historians of this event, 
and the details shall be given in their own words ; 
all it? condemning facts and circumstances shall bear 
witness against them :* — 

♦ In giving the full details of this dreadful scene, we preferred 
doing so to narrating parts of many others. It is, moreover, but 
just at this remote period to give it in full, as it is a very faithful 
picture of the state of society at that time and in that ooontiy. 
As a further proof, if any were wanting, of the estimation in which 
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" It was between 6 and 7 o'clock (in the morning of the 1 4th of 
November, 1849), when the chaplain was sent for; and when he 
entered tne cell he found Manning much more composed than on 
the previous evening. Afterwards Mr. Rowe visited the female 
prisoner, and solemnly importuned her, as she was so soon to appear 
before her Grod, with whom disguise was useless, if she had anything 
to say, or any request to prefer, that she should do so at once. She 
asked him to write to two ladies, whose names he (Mr. Rowe) did 
not wish mentioned, and to beg their acceptance of her earnest and 
heartfelt thanks for their kind condescension on her behalf, though 
it had not availed her. While the chaplain was endeavouring to 
excite a repentant spirit in the heart of his wife, Manning at about 
a quarter past 7 o'clock breakfasted, and then asked permission to 
walk in the yard, which was granted. In a short time he got tired 
of this, and entering the chapel seated himself at one end of a seat 
directly in front of the reading-desk and pulpit. It was then about 
a quarter past 8 o'clock, and while there the miserable man ex- 
pressed to the turnkey who accompanied him a strong desire to see 
his wife. In a few minutes his wish was gratified. Mrs. Manning 
entered the chapel, and seated herself on the same bench as her hus- 
band, with only two watchers intervening between them. '* I hope,'' 
said Manning, leaning towards his wife and addressing her, *' you 
are not going to depart this life with animosity. Will you kiss 
me?" She replied) that she had no animosity towards him ; and, 
leaning towards him, they kissed each other. The sacrament was 
then administered to them by the Rev, Mr, Rowe ; after which they 
again kissed and embraced each other several times, Manning say- 
ing to his wife, '' I hope we shall meet in heaven." At this moment 
Mr. Keene, the governor, appeared, and said that time pressed. Cal- 
oraft alto came forward, and the wretched pair were conducted to 
different parts of the chapel to be pinioned. That operation was 
performed on the male prisoner first, and he submitted to it with 

these sacrifices were held, we may mention that the question of abo- 
lishing them was of so little interest, that when it was brought for- 
ward in the English Parliament in the year 1850, only eighty ' six 
persons considered it worth while to attend, and oj these forty-si^ 
decided in favour of their continuance* 
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perfect resignation. While standing at the door of the chapel, bc» 
fore the j)roccBsion started, Manning addressed the chaplain, and 
said, — " I was petulant last night, and I hope you will fof^ve me, 
making allowances for my situation." To this Mr. fiowe an- 
swered that he had done all he possibly could, hut that in the dia- 
charge of so sacred and awful a duty it was sometimes necessary to 
he firm as well as to he kind. In the pinioning of JVIrs. Manning a 
longer time was occupied. When the cords were applied to bind 
her arms, her great natural strength forsook her for a moment, and 
she was nearly fainting, but a little brandy brought her round 
again, and she was pinioned without any resistance. Calcraft then 
wished her to resume a cloak which she wore on entering the cha- 
pel, but she declined doing so. She drew from her pocket a hlack 
silk handkerchief, and, requesting tliat she might be blindfolded with 
it; her wish was acceded to by Mr. Harris, the surgeon in attendance. 
Having had a black lace veil fastened over her head, so as to com- 
pletely conceal her features from the public gaze, she was conducted 
to the extremity of the chapel, tchere the fatal procession was at 
once formjod , and in a slow and solemn manner moved forward to- 
wards tlie drop, the prison bell tolling, and everything arotmd oon- 
tributinjr to the severe and sombre character of the spectacle. The 
procession passed along a succession of narrow passages, fenced in 
with ponderous piites, side rails, and chevaux-de-frise of iron. In 
its course a singular coincidence happened. The Mannings walked 
over their own graves, as they had made their victim do over his. 
The male prisoner walked with a feeble and tottering step, and, hut 
for the support of two turnkeys, who walked on either side of him, 
he would hardly have been able to proceed. A ghastly pallor 
overspread his face, and he ejaculated, as he went,** Lord, have meroy 
upon me!'* lie was dressed in a suit of black, and had his shirt 
collar turned over and loosene<l, so that the rope might he the more 
easily arljiisted, and do its office without impediment. Mrs. JVfan- 
ning walked to her doom with a firm unfaltering step, and over her 
large and strongly-built frame no tremor or nervous agitation of 
J^ny kind wis visilHe. Being blindfolded, she was led along by Mr. 
Harris, the surgeon, and so great was her composure that she was 
able to caution her guides not to allow her to nm against the j;)rison 
walls between which they passed on theur way. She wore a hand* 
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some black satin gown, and had omitted nothing of that care for 
her personal appearance which marked her when pleading for her 
life at the bar of the Old Bailey. She compl.aiued, it is said, as she 
advanced towards the scaffold, that the cord with which she was 
pinioned hurt her wrists. 

" Having thus described the preparations within the prison-walls 
up to the hour of execution, and given, as far as they could be col- 
lected, all the incidents which could illustrate the state of mind 
in which the condemned weie during the night previous to and on 
the morning of their deaths, it is now necessary that some account 
should be given of the arrangements for the spectators outside, and 
for the realisation of the constitutional doctrine that public exeeu- 
tions teach the people by example to avoid crime. For days past, 
as the readers of our colunms are aware, Horsemonger-livne and its 
immediate neighbourhood had presented the appearance of a great 
fair J so large were the crowds of people constantly collected there, 
and so intense the state of excitement in which all present appeared 
to be. Even on Sunday the throng of people pouring in the direc- 
tion of the gaol never ceased.- The surrounding beet'shopa tpere 
crowded. Windows commanding a view of the scaffold rose to a 
Califomian price. Platforms were run up in every direction, with 
more attention to profit than security or law, and everything ap- 
peared to denote that there would be an immense attendance of 
spectators to see the Mannings hanged. Had matters been suffered 
to proceed as was then contemplated, some' very serious loss of life 
must have happened. But, fortunately, the authorities interiered ; 
the dangerous platforms were removed, and barriers were erected 
in the most effectual positions to prevent the mob from swaying 
backwards and forwards and becoming unmanageable. Above all, 
there was a force of 500 police in position on the ground, consisting 
of the M division, under Superintendent Haines, and the reserved 
force of the A division, under Inspector Otway. All these arrange- 
ments, which proved most effective, were made on Monday even- 
ing, in ample time for the immense streams of people, men, women, 
and children, that began pouring down towards the scene of the 
execution as midnight approached. The current of human life, 
once set in that direction, never ceased to flow until the morning sun 
was well up in the sky, and the sea of up-tipnied fsAOft^^lLL ^gk:ccck2^v^ 
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one dark dinna] -looking object — the scaffold — prodaimed tbafc the 
moment was at hand for carrying into ^ect the extreme wa^axte 
of the law. It is not easy to estimate the number of peraoos who 
were present at the dreadful and heart-sickening spectacle of yes- 
terday, but they probably exceeded 30,000. The hum of thar 
blended voices, mingled together and swelling on the ear throng^bost 
the long dark night, told distinctly what had bronght them tiien. 
As morning dawned, the manner in which the assembled mnltitades 
had massed themseWes together was sufficiently striking. Taking 
np their station on the carriage-way, in front of and rather to the 
westward of the entrance of the gaol, were the dregs and ofiacour^ 
ings of the population of London, the different elements that oom- 
posed the disorderly rabble-crew being mingled together in wild 
and unsightly disorder, the ' narvy ' and Irish labourer smoking 
clay pipes and muzzy with beer, pickpockets plying their light- 
fingered art, little ragged boys climbing up posts, and standing on 
some dangerous elevation, or tumbling down again, and disappear- 
ing among the sea of heads. From that great seething mass there 
rises a ceaseless din of sounds and war of tongues, — Toices in eveir 
note, shrill whistles, and slang calls. The clatter and nproar of 
this Babel never ceased for a moment yesterday. The sight of tbe 
drop (a huge, gaunt, and ominous-looking structure), raised on ^ 
flat roof of the gaol, and increasing by a hundredfold the gloomy 
and repulsive aspect of the whole building, failed to put the least 
check on the uproarious tendencies of the mob. Now it was a 
fiunting-fit, then a fight, and again the arrest of a thief ; bat then 
was always something to keep up the popular excitement. Even 
the dreadful sight of two human beings — husband and wife — ^hmried 
into eternity for the crime of murder, failed to solemnise for one 
moment or to check perceptibly the disgusting levity of the crowd. 
They did not behave worse than other mobs under similar ctreum- 
stances have done, and thai is all that can be said of them. Packed 
up within the barriers erected by the police, they were powerless for 
mischief, and could easily be controlled. On the outskirts of this 
great mass of human beings were, grouped in smaller nmnber8y.a 
very different class of people—men and women too — who had paid 
their two or three guineas to gratify a morbid curiosity, and who^ 
from the fiuhionable clubs at the west-endy^aud from their luxuzioar 
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homes, came to fill the windows, tlie gardens, and the house-tops of 
a few miserable little houses, in order to enjoy the excitement of 
seeing two fellow- creatures die by an ignominious death upon the 
scafibld. The best view of an execution at Horsemonger-lane Gaol 
is to be obtained from the tenements at the west end of Winter- 
terrace. There the more respectable parts of the assemblage yes- 
terday took up their position, and watched the proceedings with 
opera-glasses levelled, 

*' There was an impression current that the execution would take 
place at eight o'clock, but that hour came and went, and there 
seemed to be no note of preparation sounded. Two men were 
loitering lazily near the drop, but beyond that there was nothing 
visible. At last 9 o'clock struck, and shortly after the dreadful 
procession emerged from a small door in the inner side of a square 
piece of brickwork which rests on the east end of the prison roof, 
To reach this height a long and steep flight of stairs had to be as- 
cended, and it is only wonderful that Manning, in his weak and 
tottering state, was able to cltmb so far. The visiting justices and 
others who were present at the execution were Mr. Fieshfield, Mr. 
Puckle, Mr. Ledger, Sir T. A. Keeve, Mr. C. Francis, Mr. C. T. 
Abbott, the under-sheriff, and Mr. Garland. When the procession 
appeared above, the thousands of spectators who were gazing at it 
■with up- turned faces immediately watched for the appearance of the 
wretched creatures doomed to die. Manning came first, supported 
by two men and accompanied by the chaplain, who read to him the 
service appointed by the Church, As he Eiscended the steps leading 
to the drop his limbs tottered under him, and he appeared scarcely 
able to move. He first turned his face to the east, apparently re- 
luctant to eye the gaping crowds assembled to watch his last mortal 
agony. A gleam of sunshine fell upon his features while in this 
position, and showed that the pallor of his countenance still con- 
tinued. When his wife approached the scafibld he turned more 
round, with his face to the people, while Calcraft proceeded to draw 
over his head the white nightcap and to adjust the fatal rope. In 
the meantime the female prisoner had reached the drop, mounting 
the steps which led to it with a firm, but, owing to the bandage on 
her eyes, not a rapid step, and, when at last placed under the 
fatd beam, standing as fixed as a marble statue, TVi!^\&si^]^ ^^cvs^^^ssl 
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hfi'l by this time recovered his firmness to a certain extent, and, 
turning to his wife, he shook hands with her in token of a final 
farewell. The executioner then drew the nightcap over the female 
prisoner's liead, and, all the necessary preparations having now been 
cornplotftd, tlie scaftbld was cleared of all its occupants except the 
two wretched heings who stood upon it, doomed to die. The tcorikj 
chaplain of the gad at this last moment, still deeply solicitous for 
the loelf 117 e of 80 great a Criminal standing on the brink of time 
witfumt having confessed her guilty once more approached, and 
asked Mr^. Manning if she had anything that she wished to sst 

• 

to him. She replied, " Nothing, but to thank you much for all 
your kindness." He withdrew deeply disappointed, and when he 
left the husband and wife again approached each other and shook 
hands — hfiving done so. they finally resumed their positions. In an 
instant Calcrafk withdrew the bolt, the drop fell, and the sentenceof 
the law was fulfilled. They died almost without a struggle, and 
the bodies, having been allowed to hang for an hour, were cut down, 
and in the evening buried within the precincts of the gaol. 

" The mob during this terrible scene exhibited no feeling except 
one of heartless indifference and levity. Not a single yell or ay 
of execration could be heard; scarcely a hat or cap was raised wbJle 
the drop fell* and the bodies of the murderers had hardly ceased to 
oscillate with the momentum of their fall before the spectators wen 
hurrying in large numbers from the spot." 

It may be considered that the above is a descrip- 
tion given with a colouring to suit a temporary and 
morbid desire for such details, and that while the 
fact cannot be denied, it may be supposed the narra- 
tion is greatly exaggerated for journalist purposes. 
We have, however, preserved to us a letter written 
upon this very event, by one who stood high in his 
time as a literary character, and upon whose testi- 
mony we may depend : — 

" TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

'' Sir, — I was a witness of the execution at Horsemonger-lane 
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this morning; I went there with the intention of observing th*^ 
crowd gathered to behold it, and I had excellent opportunities of 
doing so, at intervals all through the night, and continuously from; 
daybreak until after the spectacle was over. 

^ I do not address you on the subject with any intention of dis- 
oussing the abstract question of capital punishment, or any of the 
arguments of its opponents or advocates. I simply wish to turn this 
dreadful experience to some account for the general good, by taking 
the readiest and most public means of adverting to an intimation 
given by Sir G. Grrey in the last session of Parliament, that the Go- 
vernment might be induced to give its support to a measure making 
the infliction of capital punishment a private solemnity within the 
prison walls (with such guarantees for the last sentence of the law 
being inexorably and surely administered as should be satisfactory 
to the public at large), and of most earnestly beseeching Sir G. Grey^ 
as a solemn duty which he owes to society, and a responsibility which 
he cannot for ever put away, to originate such a legislative change 
himself. 

" I believe that a sight so inconceivably awM as the wickedness 
and levity of the inmiense crowd collected at that execution this 
morning could be imagined by no man, and could be presented in 
no heathen land under the sun. The horrors of the gibbet and of 
the crime which brought the wretched murderers to it, faded in my 
mind before the atrocious bearing, looks, and language, of the assem- 
bled spectators. When I came upon the scene at midnight, the 
shriUness of the cries and howls that were raised from time to time^ 
denoting that they came from a concourse of boys and girls already 
assembled in the best places, made my blood run cold. As the night 
went on, screeching, and laughing, and yelling in strong chorus of 
parodies on Negro melodies, with substitutions of * Mrs. Manning ' 
for ' Susannah,' and the like, were added to these. When the day 
dawned, thieves, low prostitutes, ruffians and vagabonds of every 
kind, flocked on to the ground, with every variety of oflensive and 
foul behaviour. Fightings, faintings,. whistlings, imitations of 
Punch, brutal jokes, tumultuous demonstrations of indecent delight 
when swooning women were dragged out of the crowd by the policy 
with their dresses disordered, gave a new zest to the general enter- 
tainment. When the sun rose brightly— as it did— Is, ^^'t^'^s^ss^te- 

14 
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Msdi npoa thoumids of nptnniod hem, wo bmxpnatSbiy odioot in 
their brutal mirth or callonsnefli^ thju a man had came to M 
ashamed of the shape he wore, and to shrink from lim>— if, m 
fasfaioned in the image of the DeriL WMem the two wustrmbieen^ 
iures who attracted all this ghasUjf tigkt oktnU tJketm. smtc twmi 
quivering into the air, there was no wure tmot iom^ no m^ire pitfj^ 
mart thought that two immortal touts had gone to Jmdgm§emt, » 
more restraiui in any of the previous obeeenitiee^ tJkan if the uem 
of Chriet had never been heard in this world, and therm wserem 
belief among men but that thegperished like the beaote. 

" I have seen, habitnallj, some of the wont sonroea of geacni 
oontaminatioa and oormption in this ooontr^yand I think thflnni 
not manj phases of London liie that coold snrpriae xne. I am so- 
lemnly eonvinced that nothing that ingenuity oonld devin t9 te 
done in this city, in the same compass of time, oonld mA sndinii 
as one public execution, and I stand astounded and iqipaUed hf tb 
wickedness it exhibits' I do not belicTe that any ooannwnty cu 
prosper where such a scene of horror and demoraliantion as vti 
enacted this morning outside Horsemonger-lane Gmol la fuiuiitrd 
at the yery doors of good citizens, and is passed hy nnknmni 9 
forgotten. And when, in our prayers and tfaanksgiTiiinfirAt 
season, we are humbly expressing before Qod oar daaire to iwon 
the moral evils of the land, I would ask your readers to irtwtr^ 
whether it is not a time to think of this one, and to root it out 
^ I am, sir, your fiuthfnl servant, 

'< GHASI.B8 Dxcxsm.* 
'' Devonshire-terrace, Tuesday, Nov. 13." 

* It is not surprising that the genuineness of this Mt> gnl«> ifltt f 
should now be disputed. It is assumed that such an intolenUr 
wicked state of things as it represents could not exist in anj oom- 
munity laying claim to a Christian country, and if they did, no one 
would have dared so determinedly to repudiate such estahlishfld 
rites. Close attention to the document, however, and a knowledgB 
of the circumstances, will go far to establish it as having best 
^^tten at the time. In the first place, there are some ocxiiea of die 
▼•ry papers extant in which it appeared. It is also a fact, thm ^ ^^u^ 
^^ ft literary man of that zuune, who wrote upon the hahitft of tbe 



It will be supposed that these immolations Were 
uncommon, seeing they were the occasions of such 
great revelry. Here, again, we call in the aid of 
the very words of the commentator, which dispel 
any such opinion : — 

" Yesterday this metropolis witnessed the most 
awful act which the necessities of justice or of self- 
preservation can impose on a sovereign state. We 
performed an act o{ judicial slaughter. Dreadful as 
the circumstances of capital punishment always 
must be, revolting as are its details, and beyond all 
former example the horrors both of the crime and 
the closing scene in this instance, yet they are all 
tolerable compared with the thoughts suggested by 
a too curious scrutiny. Through its constituted 
organs the whole people yesterday cut short the 
visible being and the moral course of two miserable 

people, and that he was present on this occasion, probably for the 
purpose of observing character, but, instead of being able to turn 
such a scene to an amusing purpose, was struck with its exceeding 
grossness, and gave effect to his feelings in the letter in question for 
full condemnation. The statesman named was then in office, 
and the songs alluded to were then common ; which facts col- 
laterally prove it was written at the time. And, lastly, the letter 
itself does not repudiate these rites nor oppose these sacrifices — 
indeed, it openly maintains, justifies them, and contends for their 
neceoaity, only that they should be performed in private. It may 
\>e therefore' assumed as certain that the letter, strong as its expres- 
sions appear, was actually written by the person whose name it 
bean, and at the time this event took place, and is, although inci- 
dentally, a faithful and important corroboration of the deep wicked- 
ness of the time. 
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creatures, bom with immortal souls, doubtless once 
innocent and loving, with the hidden germs of the 
highest virtue and the loftiest attainments^ yet both 
cast out, as it were, on the dunghill, and the " par- 
ticle of divinity " within them sent we know not 
where, quivering and fleeting on its unknown jour- 
ney to the presence of Him that gave it. One may 
almost take refuge in the odious spectacle from 
the overwhelming responsibility of the act, and con- 
sult peace of mind by a blind faith in the Executive, 
and its sacred vocation. The most morbid con- 
science, however, will derive some consolation from 
the infrequency of these scenes. It is not thirty 
years since one might walk out any Monday- m^orn- 
ing before breakfast, and see half-a-dozen poor 
wretches dying the death of dogs for petty thefts 
committed in hunger y or trifling injuries done in a 
drunken affray. Capital punishment is no longer 
the normal award for a legal crime, not even for 
ordinary murder, but the mark by which we desig- 
nate what is portentous and horrible. When deeds 
have been committed that would seem to pollute 
the earth, then we purge the land, and hang up the 
guilty authors before the sun, in the sight of God 
and the people,'' * 

Another account, also taken from a daily journal, 
is given in the following words : — 

" Twenty-four hours and upwards of unlimited 
debauchery ! taverns open for the accommodatioH 
* Leading article, T{me«, Kov. 14, 18'I9. 
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of the poor! snug card-parties and champagne- 
breakfasts for the wealthier gazers on the show ! 
robbery and prostitution revelling in their filthy 
«nd repulsive trade ! young and old, high and low, 
assembled, not to moralise, but to revel and de- 
bauch ! shrieks, curses, the cries of the down-trod- 
den, the coarse ribaldry and brutal jests of their 
neighbours ! drunkenness, sensuality, profanity, un- 
checked, unawed ! Such, in a few words, is a de- 
scription of the scene presented by Horsemonger- 
lane, when the law called men together to learn once 
inore the moral lesson of the gallows, and listen to 
a declaration of the sanctity of human life, made by 
Christian England through the ofliciating hangman." 
These almost incredible circumstances — these 
curiously and minutely described details — ^are no in- 
ventions of a future age, or garbled statements of 
the historian to excite wonder, to generate excite- 
ment and disgust, to traduce our forefathers, or 
slander those who went before us- Neither do 
these narrations rest upon doubtful authority, nor 
resolve themselves into partial statements or obscure 
events. They were not done in a corner. They 
were open and notorious as the sun, in whose face 
they were committed, and so fully and plentifully 
were these things known and commented on, that 
the whole world was cognisant of them. The very 
actors declared— chronicled them in the terms we 
have employed ; and it might be truly said of the 
people^ '* The shew of their countenance doth wit- 
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ness against them ; they declare their sin as Sodom; 
they hide it not. Woe unto their souls, for thej| 
have rewarded evil unto themselves.** 

Thus we have given the details of this eyentytlie 
names of the actors, the written testimony of tke 
witnesses, together with the anonymous and equi- 
vocal comment, doubtless, of some hired writer, not 
for the value of that comment, but to attest the hti 
that the '' necessities of justice" in this guilty centuj 
required its quivering victims every Monday mozB- 
ing. Thus, alas, this people gloried in their shame! 
Having given their own account of these transao- 
tions, we claim for ourselves a few short commenU 
upon some of the circumstances. And, first, die 
desecration of true religion. The presence of its 
ministers being requisite, could any adultery be 
greater — more complete — than the service of the 
one living and true God— -who loves mercy asi 
not sacrifice — being connected with her rites who 
would have sacrifice and not mercy ? These wicked 
priests certainly did adjourn from the altar of Him 
in whose presence they declared, " Thou desirest 
not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
turn from his vnckedness and live," to attend the 
immolation of those who were required to die to 
appease her offended majesty ; and, with a bitter, 
blasphemous, and cruel mockery, exhorted her tIo- 
tims to '^ have a lively and steadfast faith in Christ 
our Saviour, amend your lives^ and be in perfect 
charity with all men/' and then h^g th^m up ^ bh 
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fore the sun in the sight of God and the people/' 
We pass over the administration of a little brandy 
to the already prostrated victim, in order to enable 
her to join in the procession, " in a slow and solemn 
manner ;" " the great fair ;" " the surrounding 
beer-shops crowded;" this "Babel" (significant 
allusion) ; " the opera-glasses levelled ;" and con^e 
again to the appointed service of the Church, im- 
piously used on these occasions. Yes, that service 
appointed to be used after man's life had run its 
usual length, — after He, who imparted the breath 
of life in His wisdom and own time, thought fit to 
take it, — this service was desecrated at liiese im* 
pious scenes, and the victim — ^insultingly to Gpd, 
and with the utmost degrading consequences to 
man — ^made tobe a party to such aspirations as these, 
— " Oh, spare me a little, that I may recover my 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more seen ;" 
and " Shew thy servants thy work, and their chil- 
dren thy glory. And the glorious majesty of the 
Lord our God be upon us. Prosper thou the works 
of our hands upon us ; oh, prosper thou the works of 
our hands." All this and more was said aad done 
at these sacrifices, while erring, guilty, sinful man 
was in the act of destroying that whiqh God could 
only give, — ^human life ; while, in the devotedness 
to this goddess, the successors of the Apostles-^ 
the assumed ministers of God's Church and of His 
Christ — ^were parties, in the presence of assembled 
thousands, violating one of His unmistakeable ccscfiL-- 
mands — a sacred law — " Tliou Aialt tlo\. YJ^? 
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Thus devotedly was this woman served; she 
*' with whom the kings of the earth committed fcnr- 
nication, and the inhabiters of the earth made drunk 
with the wine of her fornication ;** she, who im 
" drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus." 

There were some at this period who disapproved 
of these sacrifices. Yet it was not that this goddess 
was despised^ or her service abhorred, but that she 
should be more faithfully and perseveringly served 
— ^her victims suffer a more protracted and cruel 
infliction — more horrible and enduring pains — and 
condemned^ like beasts of burden, to continued in- 
famy and degradation. Thus the philanthropy then 
in fashion displayed itself; thus the self-sufficiently 
virtuous and good wished to raise up them that fell 
— to forgive men their trespasses as they were for- 
given, and to comfort and relieve them who were 
in danger, necessity, and tribulation. Thus they 
prostrated themselves before " offended Justice,'' in 
defiance of their own professions, openly and pei^ 
severingly setting Him at nought who was anointed 
to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, 
recovery of sight to the blind, — to set at liberty 
them that are bruised; and thus, while in the service 
of Jehovah they strained at gnats, in their prostra- 
tion to this devil they swallowed camels. 

In conclusion, to shew the extreme depth of the 
wickedness of this period, and the perseverance in 
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their blindness in relation to this one detail in the 
service of this demon — namely^ human sacrifices— 
we will make a reference to a writer of the time in 
the Eclectic Review^ October, 1850, who, after di- 
lating upon the immolation of an innocent victim^ 
added, " Oh, men and women of England ! how long 
will you permit the perpetration of these murderous 
butcheries ? How long will you allow your fellow- 
creatures to suffer for no end, and often to suffer 
innocently ? If no other consideration can move 
you, then think of the awful possibility that you 
yourselves, though guiltless of crime, may be hurled 
at any moment into the presence of your eternal 
Judge, however unfit you may be to meet Him. And 
if you can, however feebly, realise the dreadful pro- 
bability, then this brief reference to a case that only 
too sadly illustrates your peril will not have been 
presented to you entirely in vain," 

But mankind persevered in their devotion to her. 
Murderers abounded, and thieves revelled in her 
domination ; in proof of which, we give an extract 
from a public journal, which, after remarking upon 
the murder of a clergyman, added, " But what, in 
this respect (prevention of crime), is the state of 
England in the year 1850? Its most frequented 
and fashionable counties are literally overrun vnth 
thieves, less expert from practice th^n fearless from 
ingenuity. On the borders of Berkshire, Middle- 
sex, Hampshire, and Surrey, within half-an-hour's 
ride from Scotland-yard, and in the centre of tlxs^ 
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district distinguished by the names of 'Windaa, 
Richmond, Hampton, Eton, Claremont, and StEsth- 
fieldsaje, bands of robbers have estaUished them- 
selves, in utter contempt of law and police. For 
at least a twelvemonth past, these marauders haie 
levied contributions on the houses in the neighbom^ 
hood, and notably upon those of the magistzatet 
themselves. The facts were notorious, and lie 
alarm universal, but nothing was done. £ven kiger 
and populous towns, usually thought secure from 
this species of danger, were plundered with die 
most insolent audacity. In Reading, burglaries 
occurred for nights together, and few persons could 
retire to rest in the country adjoining with an as- 
surance that they would wake in safety the next 
morning."* 

But this goddess slept on ; she never delivered 
them. They still followed her, and increased in 
their devotion to her ; and thus they went astray, 
and were confounded. 

The history of our very guilty forefathers be- 
comes now indistinct to our vision. Their darkness 
increased. They groped for the wall like the blind, 
and as if they had no eyes. They looked for judg- 
ment, but there was none ; for salvation, but it was 
far from them. They continued falling. The 
smoke of their abominations ascended, and loomed 
over them; it became a dark, thick cloud; that cloud 
was the darkened countenance of God — His frown ; 

♦ Daily paper, Oct. 8, 1850. 
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from it proceeded voices and thunders and light- 
nings, and a great earthquake. Yet they repented 
not. According to their deeds has God repaid fury 
to His adversaries, — ^recompense to His enemies. 
They fell into the gulf prepared for the children of 
disobedience. Let it be henceforth called the val- 
ley of the second death ; the grave of the spiritually 
dead,— the spiritual vale of Hinnom. 

Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection, for over him the second death hath no 
power. 



CHAPTER V. 

A BRIEF GLANCE AT MAN fiEGENERATE. 
Our Song, 

In this our land we have a miglity city; 

Salvation hath God appointed for walls and bulwarks. 

(''pen ye the gates, and let the righteous nations enter. 

Constant in the truth, stayed in mind, 

Thou shalt preserve them in perpetual peace. 

Because they have trusted in thee. 

Trust ye in Jehovah for ever; 

For in Jehotah is never-failing protection. 

For He hath humbled those that dwelt on high. 

The lofty city, He hath brought her down to the ground; 

He hath levelled her to the dust. 

The foot shall trample on her ; 

The feet of the poor; the steps of the needy. 

The way of the righteous is perfectly straight; 

Thou most exactly levellest the path of the righteons. 

Isaiah xxvi. (Bp. Lowth). 

Ottr Prayer. 

Oun Father, who art in heaven, hallowed iff thy name, — thy kingdom 
come; thy will U done on earth as it is done in heaven. Deliver or 
in this our great prosperity, and may we humbly trust in thee for 
ever. Strengthen our allegiance, and give us grace to rise still 
higher in ihy service, until we become thine angels. Oh, may thy 
simjile law still influence our minds and bodies, for indeed we 
know the power and eternity of thy government. 

The present state of society, although a state of 
enjoyment, may be rather characterised historically, 
and, compared with former times, as a negative than 
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as a positive state. Our posterity, in looking back 
upon us, will rather pass us over in silence than 
dwell upon the details of our existence. Many 
great and powerful, but marvellously simple, prin- 
ciples are established, which are operating visibly 
towards improving, it might be said perfecting, our 
race. But these principles must necessarily be 
carried out by posterity ; and while we may truly 
say we have the light and truth, they must inevitably 
go on, shining brighter and sinking deeper in the 
hearts of man, and influencing him until he attains 
the position originally designed for him by his 
Creator, and which elevation all His communications 
benevolently tended to promote. 

History is nothing, indeed almost ceases to be 
history, when, like ourselves, we cannot relate 
splendid victories, fierce and bloody struggles, re- 
volutions, depositions of kings, the establishment 
of constitutions, the setting-up and downfall of de- 
mocracies, tyrannies, usurpations, intrigues, quarrels 
of diplomatists and artful priests, the trials and 
persecutions of good and bad men. These and 
many other things of a similar character having 
ceased, man has assumed a far different position to 
that when his vices gave a tone to his age, and 
formed a fruitful source of interest to the historian. 

But we write not for posterity — we write for our- 
selves ; and, while we humbly bow to the moral and 
natural laws of our great and benevolent Creator, 
and gratefully contemplate how much He has doi^ 
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for us through simple observation of those laWs,— 
while we have tasted the blessings of His heavenly 
gifts, through His goodness which has led us to re- 
pentance and obedience, — ^we have indeed leant 
that, while vnth man few things were possible^ 
vdth God all things are possible ; and many results 
which our forefathers, in their ignorance and con- 
ceit, considered impracticable, — the dreams of fool- 
ish or weak-minded men, — which they there- 
fore never thought of promoting, are now known 
to be practicable principles, and have actually come 
to pass. 

We have a new evidence of the truth of the 
word of God, and before which all others have be- 
come only collateral and secondary. We have its 
practicability demonstrated. The objects of oar 
faith are partially realised. The substance of many 
things hoped for has become visible and tangible. 
Things formerly not seen have come to pass. 
Faith is strengthening ; man has not only risen, but 
is rising. The confidence of the spiritually-dis- 
cerning few is realised in the obedience of the many; 
and those principles the professor only talked 
about, and which the scoffer laughed at because 
they were only talked about, both now practise, and 
^eatly marvel at their simplicity, and at the ease 
and freedom they enjoy in consequence. Charity 
is no longer a degrading name, confined to alms- 
giving, and, as formerly, producing the most de- 
l^rable results; but is m elevating principle, 
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•ennobUng our nature, and through its practice man 
^tpproximates to God. 

He who made man to differ is now admitted to 
be the only Judge. But yet it is strange that God's 
messengers should have been so long disregarded, 
that man should so long have hardened his heart 
against the truth, and laboured so abundantly, so 
expensively and perseveringly, to his own misery 
and degradation. 

We have learned the folly of our forefathers in 
their labours in all they undertook ; and we prize 
the truth that shows, instead of how much we have 
to do, how much is done for us. We can under- 
stand that the puny, undemanded efforts of igno- 
rant, conceited, and selfish man have been the only 
barriers to his advancement; that his pride in 
estabUshing principaUties and powers, in erecting 
kingdoms, governments, in making great efforts, in 
establishing laws and machinery for the guidance 
of each other, that the hypocrisy in forming hier- 
archies, and seeking spiritual dominion, as well as 
all temporal rule, were simply rebellion against 
God, interferences with His majesty, presumptuous 
infringements upon His prerogative, and a defiance 
of His laws. We have seen many of these things 
crumble away, and some of them dashed in pieces 
like potters' vessels, and their vain supporters, in 
terror and confusion, howled for the miseries which 
came upon them, and were rewarded according to 
their iniquities ; but still these things hold out «sl 
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imperishable warning to our race, and teach, ii 
clear but terrible language, that the Lord our GoJ 
is a jealous God, that His judgments are certain,} 
and can never be evaded with impunity. 

God has exalted man. How singularly he b 
risen ! and it becomes a curious examination to tras 
the circumstances of his rise, to notice the means 
by which this great object has been effected. 

Our forefathers prayed to God. They drew nigl 
unto God with their lips, but they separated fiom 
Him in their hearts. They appeared delighted to 
sing His praise, but they remembered not His 
works. They prayed and did wickedly, and their 
prayers were thereby rendered abominations to the 
Lord. He visited them, and they were confounded 
and dismayed. 

How blind was the old world when it could not 
see that God would only govern morally, throughin- 
dividual human agency ; that His pure government 
could only be carried on through human obedience, 
and that vnthout it all prayer was a mockery, all 
religion a vain, insulting, and hypocritical pretence! 
How wonderfully is now the truth established 
and practised, that man's chief object is his own 
enjoyment, through obedience to his God ; that his 
benevolent Father wills his happiness, has ever called 
him to his own true and eternal interests, and in 
affectionate language told him. that enjoyment i» 
obedience, and obedience is enjoyment, and that 
the Creator's glory ia most extensively and com- 
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pleteiy established in His creatures' moral elevation. 
Man read these things ; he pondered on them ; he 
prayed about them ; yet, until the restitution, he 
never acted on them as practicable principles, but 
turned from them as the dog turned to his vomit, 
and as the sow to her wallowing in the mire. 

Could our forefathers have seen, and been made . 
to understand, that nothing but their own perverse- 
ness caused violence in their land, wasting and de- 
struction in their borders, and prevented their walls 
from becoming salvation, and praise their gates ; 
could they but have understood the blessedness of 
encouraging the meek ; of binding up the broken- 
hearted, of giving liberty to the captives, of opening 
the prison to them that were bound, or contemplated 
the heavenliness of benevolently considering the poor, 
and knowing that while a man might give all his 
goods to feed them without an habitual benevolent 
consideration, it would profit him nothing! But 
man has risen from the dust, in which he so long 
slept or grovelled. He has passed through the 
strait gate, entered into wisdom's ways, and found 
that her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. 

Butours ispolitically anegative state. Wehaveno 
wicked governments, no kings, no houses of assem- 
bly, which enslaved while they pretended to liberate, 
no contradictory human laws, which paralysed 
while they appeared to protect, no idolatrous courts, 
BO prisons^ no stupendous ixi'&t\l\x\k(vi^) ^>:^^3^ 

M 
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charities or workhouses, which degraded while thej 
appeared to benefit the pocM:, and were snppoitd 
by principles which devoured widows' houses, vi 
were intimately connected with deep and spreadii^ 
moral degradation. 

God is our only king ; His simple laws our oidj 
code ; and the wayfaring man, although a fool, cm 
read and understand them. But God works br 
means — ^by human agency ; and we have learnt diit 
every man must practise truth, — do justly, low 
mercy, and walk humbly with his Grod — that He 
desires truth in the inward parts — that the true 
worshipper must worship Him in spirit and in trsth 
— that virtue is of the soul ; and the idea that man 
can be collectively good, prosperous, or ha^f) 
without being individually obedient unto Grod, wis 
the great mistake of our forefathers — a stroog 
delusion, which operated most fatally to their degia- 
dation and perdition. 

But how has this singular change been brought 
about ? How are such stupendous results ob- 
tained ? How is such a state of things established, 
which a few centuries since would have been treated 
as visionary, and, although the mouth of the Lord 
had declared it should come to pass, was looked 
upon as a dream, rather than as a practicable prin- 
ciple ? Simply by every man understanding that 
he is the instrument ordained by God for the prac- 
tice of virtue, truth, and holiness ; that Ae is to be 
tSe man of God ; that through hm is to be reflected 
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peace and joy ; that he has nothing to do with his 
fellow-man but to love him, — that his light is so to 
shine before men, that they, seeing his love of 
duty, and the blessedness attending it, may follow 
his example, and in their own lives and conduct 
glorify their common Father who is inheaven. Thus 
the wise man no longer glories in his wisdom, the 
rich man in his riches, thestrong man in his strength, 
—but aU glory in knowing and understanding that 
the Lord is God, and that He executeth judgment 
and righteousness ux the earth. 

How simple is the solution of the mighty pro- 
blems which ages of observation, excitement, learn- 
ing, prayer — of attempting great things, heaps of 
gold, and all which past ages looked upon as their 
strength and dependence, could never solve ! All 
these things we know were vain, and it is discovered 
that the words of God through Christ are true, — of 
the poor in spirit is the kingdom of heaven ; the 
mourners are comforted; the meek inherit the 
earth; those who hungered and thirsted after righte- 
ousness are filled ; the merciful obtain mercy ; the 
pure in heart see God ; and the peace-makers are 
the children of God. The God of peace looks down 
and blesses these His children, and the earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulness thereof* 

Man listens to the voice of God, and His laws 
are omnipotent. We have none other God but 
Him ; no graven image, or other idol, to dispute 
His power or goyemment, Siz days do we U^tb^ 
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labour, but the serenth is the Sabbath of the Lord 
our God. In cheerfohiess and joy we keep it holy, 
and humbly thank Him^ that He made it for vs. 

* Itisft vcxjsingiilarftcttliiioarlbRfiiiharsentiivljsiidkgriff 
Mt St nang^ the Sabbadi as apfXKDtod bj God : and vldle tlw !)»> 
calogne was written in many of their chiirrh e s a;t their altarii nil 
this palpable TJolstion of its foorth cnmmand waa peraerered ib. 
The whole of Qnistendooi — the prafesang world, with one or tio 
retj trifling exeeptions — ^were implicated in this i qj r w»«tV«mI ai^ 
fordity. It woold be a carious inqaiiy wbj sat^ an mcpqitiw 
■hoold hare been made, and whf the onmmand ahoold be oqd- 
staotlj retained, repeatedly read, and as cairtantly Tiolated. 

Men had a g^iimpse of their foUj, and mnch learning was ex- 
pended npoD the subject AH admitted the reaaonahleneai^ if not 
the neccasi^, finr the ap pi o ps ia tion of one daj in acrea to be ob- 
served as a daj of rest or reiigioas exercise. Some In their eitt* 
mation of the extremelj pnre, qnritoal views of the Goqid, ooo- 
ceired that the Messiah abolished the Sabbatii irith the wbofe 
ceremonial obsenranoes of the Moeaiclaw. We, howwor, knowfi* 
did no soeh thing. He, indeed, most determinedly <^)po«d s 
gloomy, sool-destroying, hypocritical observance of it Cwhidi vis 
neverintended,Matt ziL Iteil). Hetan^andactedonthepria- 
<^le that benevolent actions were to be perfivmed on that di^, u 
well as any other. Bot this is not an abrogatiaQ of it. £D> 
aisertion, that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man fivtbe 
Sabbath, — that the Son of Man was lord also of the Sabbath-day,— 
proves the benevolence of the institution, but not its ahrogatioii; 
and we now look at it, and treat it as it is, — an institntioQ MiAMr- 
viefU toman's well-being, and so we keep it. 

The Christiaa world, as they in mockeiy called themselvea, made 
strennoos efforts to convert the Jews, bnt, in their conceit, tliey did 
not see that the Jews, in their observance of the seventh day, st 
least approached nearer in obedience to the law of God than 
they did themselves. The Jews, indeed, like themselves, departed 
firom the law of God in letter and spirit, and broke all the oommand* 
mentiy except the literal observaace of this day. How htuaUiattsg 
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Childrenhonour and obey their parents,thenecessary 
consequence of parental duty properly performed. 
Our race no longer kill each other, and nothing 
will induce men wilfully to sacrifice that which God 
has fenced about by His protection ; they call no 
longer vainly on His name ; they act honestly. 
All impurities are avoided in the secret soul. Men 
go not up and down as tale-bearers, true or false, 
among the people, and we now avoid the idolatry 
of covetousness. In obeying these simple com- 
mands in heart and mind, man loves his God with 
all his heart and soul, his brother as himself; 
and he can perform no greater act of virtue. 
So said the Son of God, and His authority is now 
admitted. Man knows these things, and, happily, 
he does them. We trust in God, and know as- 
suredly He doeth right ; and whatsoever men would 
have done to themselves, that they do unto each 
other. All angry passions and vain contentions are 
hushed in peace — the peace of God. 

But man has risen. He is exalted in the scale 
of being. Obedience to God has opened for him 

it would have beeuto the professing world, if they could hare for- 
seen that the Jews must convert them, before they were admitted 
into the Messiah's kingdom I 

Outwardly-righteous hypocrites would have been beneficially 
reproved, if they could but have had a glimpse of how we keep the 
Sabbath, as well as the day we keep. The Sabbath is truly to 
us a day of rest, — we keep it holy, in that we more eminently^ 
extensively enjoy, and temperately use, the blessmgs Grod has given 
ns; and thus we make it a day of praise, thanksgiving, and joy. 
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fields of labour, of usefulness, of moral energy, 
not hitherto supposed possible. He is engaged ii 
a race of benevolence, of love, and duty, in ^kHA 
all compete, all run, all vnn; and having tasted 
the sweetness of the heavenly gift, who is then 
would fall away, and sigh again, like our giovelliiu 
forefathers, for the flesh-pots of former times ? 

Let us bring before our minds some of the prizes 
we are striving after. The poor have not ceased 
out of the land, and we are labouring in the laud- 
able object of imparting to them the dignity ire 
enjoy, and leading them to know their power and 
their privileges. But we know this holy object 
cannot be effected by coarse or clumsy machinerj, 
superintended by paid officials. The means to 
produce this object are of a more sacred nature. 
The poor must be considered in common with our- 
selves. We must consider them in every actioar- 
in all dealings. Gold will produce no effect. In 
fact, in this respect, as in many others, it has lost 
its power. Higher means are now looked up to, as 
aids in important duties, than its now impotent 
instrumentality. 

The poor are now elevated — ^have risen wdth their 
fellow-creatures, and have learned to respect them- 
selves. They know and understand the dignity of 
their position, — a dignity admitted by their breth- 
ren, and acted on. They are treated as the source 
of wealth, of comfort, and of happiness, — ^are in- 
vited and exhorted to participate in the blesgings 
k 
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they are producing. No longer used as mere ma- 
chines, subservient only to those scarcely a grade 
above them in knowledge or worldly possessions — 
frequently their inferiors in honesty of purpose and 
integrity. Man loves his fellow-man. The poor 
participate in the general affection, and reciprocate 
it. They are, by daily consideration, taught that, 
although sometimes apparently a feeble part of the 
body, yet they nevertheless are necessary ; and 
thus those members of the body which we think 
to be less honourable, upon them we bestow more 
abundant honour, and our uncomely parts have 
more abundant comeliness, — that there should be 
no schism in the body, but that the members 
should have the same care one for another. 

The poor have thus realised an exalted position. 
No longer lethargic, demented, deceived, or drunk- 
en, they know their true interests, silently pursue 
them, and, in common with their fellow-men, un- 
derstand the glorious liberty with which Christ 
has made us free. Nothing is done through strife, 
anger, or vain-glory. All acknowledge true Christian 
equality — equal submission to our Master's will ; 
true fraternity reigns at last — ^we all are brethren ; 
all have humbled themselves, and God wills all shall 
be exalted. We are no longer bound in chains of 
darkness — our minds imprisoned. He hath brought 
us out of darkness and the shadow of death, and 
broken our bands in sunder. Oh, let us praise the 
Lord for His goodness, and for His wonderful works 
to the children of men. 
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But the poor and the rich have now become com- 
petitors ; they are actually running the race in 
which all win. They stand face to tBLce, not in 
fierce contention, but as children of the samf 
Father, as subjects of the same King' ; knowing He 
will only bless those who obey Him and strive t* 
serve Him. The difference between rich and poa 
is directly the reverse to what it was in days o: 
darkness and degradation, when it was contended 
how little should be done for what was given, o: 
how little should be given for what was done. TTie 
poor, entering into the spirit of love, insist thej 
cannot do too much, while their competitors main- 
tain they cannot require too little. The reward of 
labour is sweetened, — ^the character of the la- 
bourer elevated, by the endearing conviction that 
he has acted justly, and that his character is appre- 
ciated. Thus the rich and the poor strive together. 
God rules, and mankind love each other. 

Under the Divine government, however, tbere are 
many circumstances which render the condition 
of men, relatively to each other, very different to 
what it was. In the dark ages — the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth centuries — men were cruelly bur- 
dened by their own inventions. The human race 
literally groaned under the weight of government 
imposts, to which they for the most part volun- 
tarily submitted in humility to their rulers, for 
the purpose of establishing some foolish vision of 
Rational greatness ; and as one wrong always gene- 
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rates another, in order to raise these imposts, man 
entering into fierce competition with his fellow, 
could not afford to be just, much less generous. 
The necessary result was that the poor became 
poorer, their faces were ground by many whose 
souls revolted at their own conduct, but did not see 
how it could be obviated. Happily this incubus is 
removed, and the natural good feelings of our race 
being set free, fully operate. 

A degrading evil has thus passed away, and 
in this particular how man has risen i Under the 
pure government by which we are blessed, the 
proud are humbled, the humble and meek exalted. 

Under this government, however, there are diffe- 
rent grades of subjects. Man never can be equal, 
and as in an immortal state one star will differ from 
another in glory, so will man, in the flesh, always 
differ in position. Why we cannot tell ; but our 
perfect Ruler wills it. But even this, instead of, 
as was the case in human arrangements, being a 
ground of envy, strife, falsehood, and* corruption, 
opens a large field for self-denial and individual 
improvement. God appoints in His kingdom only 
those who can deny themselves, and we have real 
heroes in every walk of life. The great man 
is no longer he who slays his thousands, but 
he who, by constant attention to his duty, fills his 
place, — who forms his character by steadfast watch- 
fulness and small sacrifices to the comfort of those 
around him, and acts in secret as knowing He 
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xi^ho sees in secret, in His own time, openly reward- 
eth. None envj now. All know why God re- 
wards, and all endeayoor to obtain the prize. 

How simply do we dispose of the vexatioos 
question of education, which so long* firuitlesslj 
engaged the attention of our forefathers ! All ex- 
citement on this subject now has ceased* Man no 
longer puts the souls of his children out to nurse, 
and every man has learned that the sore way to 
elevate his child is to cultivate peace and joy in his 
own house. The waUs of our houses reverberate 
with peals of laughter, and children are taught that 
a gloomy religion were a curse« The natural buoy- 
ancy of youth is encouraged, and, as their mistakes 
develope themselves, they are generally instructed 
kindly, but never degraded. But still, in solemn 
moments, the dealings of the God of Truth are 
hinted at, or dwelt upon ; their interest excited by 
the simple history of an Abraham's faith, a Joseph's 
piety and nobleness ; a David*s tran^ression and 
repentance ; a Daniel's confidence in God ; and their 
tears flow at the recital of the Messiah's sufferings; 
their minds opened to honesty by familiar detaik of 
the hypocrisy of His persecutors ; His simple teach- 
ing shewn to contain the ground of moral elevation, 
and the reward of virtue and obedience to God 
illustrated by His glorious resurrection. This is 
religious education ; and man has learned it must 
be done at home, and can be done with eminent 
success nowhere else* The parents know, that 
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Tvhich they sow they shall also reap ; they plant, 
water, patiently persevere, and God, through these 
the appointed means, and their good example, gives 
the increase. Each parent is anxious for his child, 
prays for his moral improvement, and their inmost 
souls are lifted up to God. Females are no longer 
taught as if only made for pleasure — ^induced to 
display and trifle more than becomes virtuous wo- 
men — but are led to consider themselves helpmates 
and friends of man. Thus our children are quietly 
— almost insensibly and irresistibly — led into paths 
of usefulness, piety, and peace. 

Yet we have schools* for the instruction of our 
youth in the departments of natural or mechanical 
skill or knowledge. But how simply are they con- 
ducted, and how little do we find it necessary to 
teach ! We only instil the bare rudiments of know- 

** It is very remarkable that those schools for the collective in- 
stmction of youth, which our forefathers gloried in, and which they 
laboured bo hard to establish, shotdd be now so generally admitted 
to be evils. It is in these establishments that our youth are more 
likely to be deprived of the sacred influences of home, or have them 
counteracted, than anywhere else. Th^ are here parted from 
the individual inspection of theit parents, and as an error, mistake, 
or vice occurs, it sometimes spreads before it is manifest and can 
be counteracted. Minds uninformed fall into vices which, but for 
these gatherings, they would have never known ; and acts become 
habits, which, but for their going to school, would have never been 
committed. The best remedy, however, is in keeping these esta- 
blishments as small, and the pupils as few as possible, and especially 
preserving the communication between parent and child. The 
thing is, however, so well understood and guarded against, that 
there it not much ground for fear or an overwhelming anxiety. 
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ledge or of art. Every youth is left to his o^ 
choice, and, having made it, he endeavours to excd 
therein. As fitness is developed, each takes his 
stand ; the labourer is dignified because he is firee, 
independent, and has made his choice ; and the phi* 
losopher and learned great, because he is humble 
and truly enlightened. 

We now attempt nothing wonderful in education. 
The folly of our forefathers has taught us mucli ; 
all magnificent public institutions have crum- 
bled away, — the true means of human greatness 
privately, but successfully, adopted ; and rich and 
poor have found that in this respect — ^in the justice 
of God — they are equal. The latter can and do act 
rightly to their children, — the former can do no 
more. 

How singular that our forefathers* acts of par- 
liament, commissions, inquiries, pubHc meetings, 
voluminous reports, schools of industry, nonnai 
schools, national schemes, universities, and count- 
less other means, should be all set aside by a simple 
sentence, and superseded by one idea, — the en- 
dearing attention and holy example of the parents ! 
But so it is, and children are brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. They obey 
their parents, for this is right. 

But next to the destruction of principalities and 
powers, the deposition of rulers of darkness, and 
the abolition of spiritual wickedness in high places, 
^all absurdities of human governments, — ^we can 
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enumerate no greater change than that caused by 
throwing down the idol Justice. Happily her em- 
pire is no more. The great city is destroyed, and 
the angel has proclaimed — Babylon the great is 
fallen ; and, like her sunken prototype, in one hour 
is her judgment come. Rejoice over her, ye sons 
and daughters of God, who departed from her, 
who partook not of her plagues: Rejoice over her, 
thou heaven and ye holy apostles and prophets, for 
God hath avenged you on her. For by her sorce- 
ries were all nations deceived, and in her was found 
the blood of prophets and of saints, and of all 
that were slain upon the earth. She is cast by 
God's mighty angel, like a mill-stone, into the sea, 
and shall be found no more at all. Oh, be joyful 
in the Lord, all ye lands ; for He hath again visited 
and redeemed His people. 

Oh, had our forefathers hardened not their hearts, 
but listened to the touching invitations of God's 
anointed and His holy apostles— -could they have 
understood .their simple duty in relation to the err- 
ing, the guilty, and the fallen, — ^had they contem- 
plated the guilt of setting up an idol to interfere 
with the Majesty of Heaven, and, in her name, de- 
vising mischievous schemes of vengeance or of 
punishment! Alas! they did not see the stern 
necessity of their own obedience to God, and leav- 
ing their fellow-sinners in His hands. 

Our common Master commanded that if any man 
smote us on one cheek, we were to turn the other* 
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We do so. The smiter is overcome, repents, and 
gives God glory. The basis of our prayer is now. 
As we forgive, so we ask to be forgiven. We simply 
leave our criminals to God, and in faith, humble 
trust, and hope, let them take the natural conse- 
quences of their own conduct. We must do so. 
There is no human law to pursue them^ and the 
Divine law forbids us doing it ourselves. All 
vested interests in the existence of crime have 
ceased. Our forefathers hated the sinner, while 
they loved or profited by the sin. We hate the 
sin, but love the sinner, and all our efforts tend to 
restore the lost sheep to the sheepfold. 

But the criminal vanishes. He cannot bear for- 
giveness. The man who would dare all human 
laws, and laugh at temporal punishment, — ^he who 
would glory in braving death itself, when certain 
he would meet it, — cannot endure affectionate re- 
proof, and for the most part, therefore, shrinks from 
many sins which characterised a revengeful, con- 
ceited age. 

But if persistent guilt were manifest, how fear- 
fully would the Divine law vindicate its majesty ! 
Man would shun his guilty brother, and he would 
become an outcast. The natural dread generated 
by sin, and its contaminating consequences, would 
compel us to withdraw from the offender, and his 
last resource would be repentance, obedience, and 
humility. No human law can produce an effect 
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like this ; ages of experience have proved there is 
no law like the law of God.* 

But vice is no longer spread by publication, and 
our youth contaminated by its details being placed 

* Some bright and simple-minded men — anxious to lead mankind 
aright in times of darkness and general corruption — taught the 
truth. Here is the language of a Locke, shadowing forth our pre- 
sent mode of treating crime in the comparatively few cases where 
it occurs: — 

** If any man should imagine that I have forgot my own notion of 
a law, when I make the law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice, 
to be nothing else but the consent of private men, who have not 
authority enough to make a law, especially wanting that which is so 
necessary and essential to a law, a power to enforce it. I think I 
may say, that he who imagines commendation and disgrace not to 
be strong motives to men, to accommodate themselves to the opinions 
and rules of those with whom they converse, seems little skilled in 
the nature and history of mankind; the greatest part whereof he 
ehall/md govern themselves chiefly, if not solely , by this law of 
fashion, and so they do that which keeps them in reputation with 
their company ^ little regard tJie law oj God, or the magistrate. The 
penalties that attend the breach of God^s laws, some, 9iay most, men 
seldom seriously reflect on ; and among those that do, manyi while- 
they break the law, entertain thoughts of future reconciliation, and 
making their peace for such breaches ; and as to the laws of the 
commonwealth^ tJiey frequently flatter themselves with the hopes of 
impunity. But no man escapes the punishmefit of their censure or 
dislike, who offends against the fashion and opinion of the company 
he keeps and would recommend himself to ; nor is there one in ten 
thousand who islstiff'and insensible enough to bear up under the 
constant dislike and condemnation of hia own club. He must be of 
a strange and unusual constitution, who can content himself to 
live in constant disgrace with his own particular society. Solitude 
many men have sought, and been reconciled to ; but nobody, that 
has the least thought or sense of a man about him, can live in society 
under the constant dislike and ill opinions of his familiars, and those 
he converses with. This is a burden too heavy fot isKooasL^oSKt- 
Jince ; and he mmt be made up o£ kte^ouoJ^'^aXS^^ caxtaaKisi^ssBSfc 
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familiarily before them. The criminal is as muck 
as possible concealed firom public observation. 
Instead of his crime being a matter of comment and 
debate in an idolatrous court, and, consequently, 
detailed to itching ears or imitative mindsy it is 
made a matter of private rebuke. This the diseased 
mind cannot endure. In former times, one of the 
objects of vice was publicity. In this the criminal 
eminently succeeded. In our reasonings with those 
who would, in less favoured times, have been cast 
off as worthless, do we find the germs of the greatest 
virtue. We discover even the very guilt which they 
in confidence acknowledge is frequently the mis- 
direction of a virtuous principle. 

There are, however,instances of crime of dark and 
unmitigated character, which cannot be excused or 
palliated. Fortunately tliese are very rare. But 
let us look at one of these criminals; A man, 
standing high among his fellows, betrays a woman, 
and destroys her husband. He was visited by one 
who taught with authority, and who spoke in para- 
bles. He spake a parable unto the guilty great 
one, who condemned himself. God visited him, 
and, in his house, sickness and death triumphed ; 
his children became rebellious ; his brightest hopes 
withered ; his friends revolted. But let us view 

who can take pleasure in company, and yet be insenBible of oon* 
tempt and disgrace from his companions." — Locke on Moral Rekh 
tiont, book 2, chap, xxvui. see, 12. 

We act in spirit with the above, and are blessed by the bexMfioiAl 
consequences. 
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him in his secret communings with his God. JHe 
exclaims, " Have mercy upon me, O God ; accord- 
ing to thy loving-kindness, according unto the mul- 
titude of thy tender mercies, blot out my trans- 
gressions. Wash me throughly jfrom mine iniqui- 
ties, and cleanse me from my sin. I acknowledge 
my transgressions, and my sin is ever before me. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me. Restore unto me the joy 
of thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free 
spirit. Ihen will I teach transgressors thy ways, 
and sinners shall be converted unto Thee.^^ And 
this man we choose as the instructor of our youth. 
He knows that before he was afflicted he went 
astray, and that the young are only pure by taking 
heed according to the word of God. He expiates 
this great guilt by the sacrifice of his mind and 
body to his duty. Thus we know the law of God 
acts upon the criminal, and thus the guilty make 
the most acceptable reparation. 

Men now acknowledge themselves as servants ot 
the living God, and dare not judge, condemn, or 
punish their fellow-servants, well knowing that every 

one to his own Master standeth or falleth. 

We are the sons of God ; we dare not interfere 

with our Parent's prerogative, and inflict punish- 
ment upon our brethren. Our Father, who formed 
our brother's mind, can only tell the amount of 
guilt in any action, and He alone can deal an 
equitable penalty for crime. We leave it in His 
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hands ; and we find in this, as in all other respects 
where confidence is placed in Him, He invariably 
delivers us. Happily we experience the surpass- 
ingly beneficial effect of self-denial and forbearance 
both to the offended and the offender. 

But crime and insanity have generally been con- 
nected. The elevation of man has so mucb abo- 
lished both as to render the madhouse, as well as 
the prison, a matter of a former age — distinctive 
marks of an antiquated, corrupt, and low state of 
morals. If we could suppose either idiotcy, mad- 
ness, crime, or even extensive poverty, to manifest 
themselves among us, we should know we were 
acting wickedly, and never think of asylums or pri- 
sons, but go at once to causes, inasmuch as we know 
that God wills virtue, intellect, and happiness, as 
distinctive attributes of man ; and where they are 
not, some vice or clumsy invention of our own is 
operating to impede His glorious moral law, or 
man is infringing His benevolent natural arrange- 
ments. 

But gold has lost its debasing power ; the rich 
are no longer corrupt or covetous, and men do not 
prostitute their souls, nor women their bodies, to 
obtain it ; and this vast incentive to disobedience, its 
idolatrous love and debasing tendency to criminality, 
has fled, we hope and believe, for ever. And we 
have learnt that all wealth which flows not through 
the observance of duty, affection, and love of God, 
is too dearly purchased. 
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Our forefathers would have bowed their heads 
like bukushes, could they but have contemplated 
our lessons of wisdom, or our means of amusement. 
Their great guilt is our experience ; their wisdom 
and science our folly ; their solemn acts our play- 
things. All lands even yet retain the ruins of 
costly buildings, abodes of absurdity and disobedi- 
ence, where political economy was practised, where 
the vices and vanities of communities were repre- 
sented, and virtue and truth practically despised. 
Our infant children ask us. What was political eco- 
nomy ? and we can only answer. Scientific rebellion 
against God. We lead them by the hand over these 
magnificent piles of buildings — splendid monuments 
of Satanic power — of human conceit and blindness ! 
Here, we explain to our youth, was concentrated 
the folly of former times. Here the great red 
dragon dwelt, and from here he sallied forth, ridden 
by the harlot, over many waters — ^peoples and 
multitudes, and nations and tongues. Here dwelt 
the prince and power of the air— ^the spirit which, 
even in the Apostles' time, worked in the children 
of disobedience ; and how confusing and contradic- 
tory were its actions ! Here sat the man who pur- 
chased his seat by the prostitution of his mind to 
the lowest multitudes. The entrance of another 
was obtained by instigating his supporters to the 
lowest acts of sensuality and crime. Another sold 
his soul and body to one above him, or, as he was 
called, the minister ; and his seat was purchased for 
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him. Another pledged himself to do a certain 
thing, and as soon as he entered, forgot his solemn 
pledge, or did quite opposite. Here harangued the 
hypocrite, who dilated with warmth and eloquence 
on human liberty, but who would sell all his con- 
stituents' souls sooner than lose his position, or, 
indeed, sacrifice an atom of his interest or ambition. 
Here a man in public enlarged upon the necessity 
of freedom and the majesty of the people, but in 
private would damn them, and maintain that coer- 
cion was necessary. Another, in the pay of some 
foreign potentate, would contend his cause. Here 
the man was justified in " demanding money in- 
stanter, with insult and abuse, sending an immense 
fleet, every day's cost of which is worth the most 
extravagant estimate of the damages alleged,stopping 
the commerce of an industrious little community, and 
bringing on the authors of this annoyance an eter- 
nity of hatred." Sometimes a man with moral 
courage, unusual in this nest of corruption, would 
brave the charges of hypogrite, apostate, and be- 
trayer of his party, and boldly assert what he 
thought the truth, and, with the power which 
character always, even among sinners, gives, make 
his guilty accusers and companions eat their own 
words, and tremblingly reverse their actions. But 
here men deliberated, and made laws, for the abo- 
rtion of which, a few years after, men obtained the 
name of great. In short, in these buildings all 
kws which degraded the human hearty which demo^ 
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ralised the race, and undermined natural human 
excellence, or set at nought the law of God, have 
had their origin. But now our youth assemble on 
the very spots, and with talent and learning supe- 
rior to their prototypes, for amusement, laugh at, 
scorn, and mimic them. Here the eggs of the 
cockatrice are no longer hatched, causing spiritual 
death to those who ate them, but are cast about in 
play. Our children handle the serpent's eggs in 
scorn ; they are tossed backward and forward, up- 
ward and downward, to and fro, in derision ; they 
axe bruised in sport, trampled on, and crushed ; and 
behold, the young reptiles come forth — dead ! 

We travel on to other chambers, and here, we 
shew our sons, sat the messengers of Antichrist, 
who, in direct opposition to the command of God 
through His Son, were called cardinals (chiefs) 
and reverend fathers, and we tell them here hierar- 
chies gathered strength. I'hey ask us, What were 
hierarchies ? and we answer. Cunning inventions, or 
mighty engines of the great seducer — the serpent 
— for promoting mental blindness, debauching the 
human soul, and leading it astray from Christ and 
God. But here we drop the veil, and even we re- 
fuse to answer more searching and curious questions ; 
for, by a reference to the historians of the times, it 
were a shame to tell of the things done by these 
men in secret. 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, O man; lift 
up yourselves, all ye sons of men. OuxV^^Ss* o\v 
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the serpent's head ; his belly is in the dust ; lie is 
cursed above all other beasts ; God has exalted all 
His people, and His enemy is under the feet of His 
servants. 

But hark ! we hear in the distance the hum of 
mingled voices, in long-continued mirth, rising 
occasionally in bursts of laughter, of almost deafen- 
ing power. In looking on the scene, we see and 
hear a burly figure, with his face worked into se- 
riousness and cunning, mimicking him and them of 
old who used to promise their worshippers such 
things as the blessings of the franchise, or of a 
parliament on College Green, " within six months,** 
and, while draining them even of their pence, would 
whine in canting accents such as these — 

" Erin ! Erin I thy winter is past, 
And the hope that lived through it shall blossom at last" 

Bursts of indignation now succeed to laughter, 
— Tread lightly, brethren, on the fallen. The 
sport indeed is irresistible, the indignation just ; 
but, in humility, remember what is sport to us was 
perdition to our forefathers. Remember Erin's 
melancholy end. Forget not the visitation of her 
priestly tools, her moral traitors, arch-seducers, and 
betrayers. 

But still our oflfepring, breathing the atmosphere 
of perfect government, ask us. Did these men prac- 
tise peace ? In legislative assemblies, and by these 
means, was the human family kept in unity ? Was 
peace the ruling principle, or was virtue dominant ? 
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Alas! our children! How could men gather 

GRAPES OF THORNS, OR FIGS OF THISTLES ? These 

representatives talked meekly to their constituents, 
but none called for justice, nor any pleaded for truth. 
They trusted in vanity, and spoke lies ; they con- 
ceived mischief, and brought forth iniquity. They 
hatched the serpent's eggs, and wove spiders* webs. 
Rebellion, indeed, dwelt in the house of the wicked, 
and they that wove net-works were confounded. 
Men saw this corruption; they mourned over it; they 
groaned under their degrading burdens; they talked 
of them ; they petitioned (not God but) legislative 
assemblies — their betrayers ; they modified the fran- 
chise ; they voted in secret ; they killed each other ; 
they did everything but trust in God and yield obe- 
dience to His marvellously simple laws. 

But it is now our delight to enter paths never 
contemplated by peoples and kingdoms devoted to 
low and earthly objects. Their eyes never saw, 
nor their ears heard, nor could their hearts conceive 
the dignity opened to man by undivided allegiance 
to God. To those who embraced the power to 
become His sons and daughters, how stupendous 
are the results ! Man's obedience has given him a 
power like that entrusted to the first-bom son. 
The powers of nature are subservient, and even the 
winds and waves obey us. The wolf dwells with 
the lamb, and the leopard lies down with the kid ; 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether, and our children lead them. Those thi 
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which were once thought evils, are removed, or, 
hatter still, admitted blessings. Man's faith has 
triumphed ; mountains are removed ; death has 
lost its sting, and the grave foregone its victory. 

The film has fallen from our eyes, and we are 
permitted through God's holy word to have a par- 
tial and indistinct prospect beyond the grave, when 
the perfect government of God in the spirit shall be 
established. And we can see a vast company of 
angels and men, purified from sin — ^purified by the 
refinement most acceptable to God, namely, re- 
pentance of past guilt. Foremost among this holy 
company we can observe the Son of God, in whom 
dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and on 
whom was poured out the Spirit of the Father un- 
sparingly — ^without measure: He who was tempted 
in all things like His brethren, yet without sin, and 
was touched with the spirit of our infirmities, yet 
maintained His purity. Glorious first-fruit from the 
dead ! A Judge, perfectly just, wise, and merciful ! 

Next we perceive a goodly company of prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs, and all those who sidBPered 
for righteousness* sake. Then we observe the 
humble, lowly, and meek — the despised, persecuted, 
and forsaken. We also see those exalted who, in 
the flesh, were innocent, but considered worthy of 
degradation or death. And even the guilty have 
been washed by the blood of the Lamb, and made 
perfect through faith, repentance, and suffering ; 
and they are taught the value and necessity of 
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mercy and forbearance by their having been with- 
held from them by man on earth. These are the 
sheep led on by the good Shepherd, the Son of God. 
But on His left hand we hear mourning, lamen- 
tation, weeping, and sounds of deep humiliation 
and repentance. These dreadful sounds come from 
them who, in the flesh, committed that heinous sin 
— the sin which cannot be forgiven in the flesh or 
after death, — the sin against God's Holy Spirit. 
The solemn truth now smites the souls of the vin- 
dictive. Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord. They now perceive that the light that was 
in them was darkness, and comprehend how great 
that darkness was. They sinned against the light, 
and God's just and retributive hand now fulfils His 
word : for with the same judgment they judged their 
brethren they are judged ; with the same condem- 
nation they are condemned ; and with the same 
measure are they measured. They now judge and 
condemn themselves, and are themselves measuring 
out their punishment. They are mourning in groups 
for Him whom they have pierced, as one moumeth 
for an only son, and are in bitterness for Him as one 
that is in bitterness for his first-bom. And they 
commune among themselves, saying. We are verily 
guilty concerning our brethren, when we saw the 
anguish of their souls, when they besought us, and 
we would not hear ; therefore is this distress come 
upon us. Their purified brethren beseech their 
Father for them, and from their hearts forgive, 
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comfort, and encourage them. But God wills a 
righteous retribution, and demands reparation ; and 
those who, in the flesh, were proud, great, and 
powerful, are now humble, obedient, and subordi- 
nate. The kingdom is given up to the Father, and 
God is all in all. Oh, the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out ! 

And yet we talk but little of religion : we 
practise it. We are not remarkable for public 
prayers ; each man's life is passed in yielding up 
his soul to God in secret, in which He delisrhts. 
How lightly we should estimate that man who 
talked of religion, but did not in his life practise 
virtue and obey his Master, Jesus Christ ! For it 
is not they who say Lord, Lord, on whom His 
blessing rests, but on them who do His will. Our 
prayers are only regarded when they operate upon 
ourselves. No man would now say, Forgive me my 
trespasses as I forgive, while he was avenging or 
persecuting his erring brother. The fact of such 
an aspiration would now condemn him, soften his 
heart, and bring forth good fruit — affection and 
forgiveness. No man prays, " Thy kingdom come," 
while he is striving, in and through human princi- 
palities and powers, for its exclusion. The very 
aspiration would now reproach, condemn, and restore 
him to his duty. 

Men are no longer in the habit of saying and 
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deploring they are sinners, and believing righteous- 
ness consists in the avowal. Feigned humility is 
no longer human pride. Outward gloom and self- 
abasement — ^pure hypocrisy, has ceased to be man's 
inward glory. Inward purity is better than prayer. 
Obedience is better than sacrifice, and yet we 
humbly know that while we are raised and happy 
through magnifying the kingdom of God within us, 
yet to Him we are only unprofitable servants, and 
we feel how much we have received to swell our 
love and gratitude. 

Our teachers of the word of God never daringly 
usurp His authority or blaspheme His name by 
instilling contradictory doctrines and obscure theo- 
ries ; they have no motive for doing so. They love 
the truth, and teach it ; they simplify ; they meekly 
instruct, or rather prophesy, and lead us on to 
more intimate and deep communion with God's 
simple, holy law. They exhort, persuade, con- 
vince; and every day adds virtue to virtue, and 
light to light. And thus the cross has ceased to 
be the emblem of corrupt human authority — the 
sign of supreme hypocrisy — the deepest spiritual 
debasement, — and has become the light of men. 

Priests have vanished, except in every house, the 
father stationed there by God Himself, to lead the 
infant mind and all his household to humble ado- 
ration and obedience. But no more strivings, no 
contentions, and damning hate of rival religions 
stirred by priests — no weak minds driven mad by 
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fierce denunciations against those who cannot or 
will not helieve absurdities. All hierarchies, fiery 
serpents, have shared the perdition of the dragon, 
the beast ; and they, in their adulteries, have per- 
ished for ever. 

Communities — no longer goaded on by corrupt 
and wicked rulers, or wily agitators pretending 
patriotism, whose business was robbery and spolia- 
tion, whose games were strifes and war, — nor sub* 
mitting to the dictation of hypocritical and pre- 
sumptuous priests, whose stalking horse was reU- 
gion, but whose adultery with the greatest abo- 
minations was proverbial — have disbanded their 
hordes of hired murderers. The law of God, Thou 
shalt not kill, is no longer violated on a gigantic 
scale, nor considered a game, a trade, a pleasure. 
Warlike weapons are converted, as God formerly 
determined (but from whose fiat our forefathers 
would not learn), into implements of useful and 
elevating industry. Nations and people no longer 
oppose or invade, but are invited to each other's 
shores. Thus the human family is knit together 
by mutually endearing ties, and prejudices are 
merged in the highest interests and best affections. 

Having no unnatural contingencies to provide 
for, man cheerfully observes a moral limit to accu- 
mulation, and is willing to distribute. Thus com- 
merce is increased, and made a means of elevating 
our moral condition, as well as of adding to our 
natural wants. 
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Health and life are no longer sacrificed in the 
pursuit of low and unworthy objects. Schools no 
longer exist in which infants were openly taught 
murder, as well as secretly made acquainted with 
the most revolting crimes. Courts and corpora- 
tions, neucleuses of corruption blasted by the Spirit 
of God, are given to the winds. Large and crowded 
cities, in which, admitted by the guilty priests of 
corrupted times, used to "lie concealed labyrinths 
of lanes and courts, and alleys and slums, nests of 
ignorance, vice, depravity, and crime, as well as 
squalor, wretchedness, and disease, whose atmo- 
sphere was typhus, whose ventilation was cholera 
. . . haunts of filth which no sewage committee 
could reach, — dark comers which no lighting- 
boards could brighten," — are deserted or destroyed. 
The proximity of chapels or of cathedrals, what- 
ever priests presided or sect was dominant, could 
not save them ; and we point to their existence, 
contemporaneous with the lashings and rival hatred 
of these priests, with a deep sorrow or bitter scorn, 
and as an imperishable warning to our race to do 
vnthout the hypocrites and betrayers of our spe- 
cies. 

Man has learned to know the plague of his own 
heart, and to keep that heart with all diligence ; 
for out of it are the issues of life. He knows that 
to govern himself is true glory, and that if he will 
not do so he cannot rule his brethren. 

The true source of collective greatness is indi- 
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vidual obedience — mental purity ; and without it, 
how our spiritually blind forefathers led each otlier 
into the mire! They congregated and raged; 
they, like the heathen, agitated, and compassed 
vain things. The kings of the earth, popes, car- 
dinals, priests, and rulers took counsel together 
against the Lord, and against His anointed. He 
that sitteth in the heavens laughs, and the Lord 
has them in derision. O clap your hands, all ye 
people ; shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 
O sing unto the Lord a new song, for He hath 
done marvellous things ; His right hand and holy 
arm hath gotten Him the victory. 

Our light has broken forth like the morning, 
and we are become like a watered garden, and like 
a spring of water, whose waters neither fail nor 
deceive. The glory of the Lord is revealed, and all 
flesh see it together. The awfully majestic Throne of 
Heaven exists, to the exclusion of all others. The 
Spirit of God has again visited the earth, and be- 
hold, it triumphs. The kingdom of the Messiah is 
established, and man practically admits the un- 
mixed service of God through His Son is perfect 
freedom. The human race present their bodies 
living sacrifices unto God, and have discovered it 
is a reasonable service. God alone — the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth, and mankind are 

FREE. 

FINIS. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT; 

OR THE QUESTION 

HOW SHOULD WE TREAT OUR CRIMINALS ? 

PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 



The following are some of the comments of the press upon this 
publication . — 

" Recent events, and the frequent discussions of late on crime and the punish- 
ment of death, render this a well-tuned publication. In its pages the question 
of the aboUtion of capital punishment is not discussed at full — it is only a matter 
of minor detail — the object of the book is to examine the principle which 
should influence society, and to consider the important question of what is to 
be done witli our criminals. The author does not pretend to much, or, indeed, 
any originality In the views he has taken of crime and punishment : he has con- 
tented himself with merely following. In a humble spirit. In the footsteps of the 
best and most philosophical writers on the subject. Whilst directing his atten- 
tion to the treatment of adult and juvenile delinquents, he has come to the con- 
clusion that criminals are, for the most part, improperly treated. When it is 
known that on the treatment of criminals depend, in a great measure, the ad- 
vancement and well-being of society, It Is perceived at once what a practical and 
benevolent Importance the subject involves. Mr. Hovendeu has divided his 
inquiry into five parts or chapters. In the first he considers the important 
question of crime, and, after dwelling on the varieties of its character, points 
out what he conceives to be the right mode of treating it. In the second chapter 
he examines crime In a scriptural point of view ; and then passes on to natural 
laws, which he treats in an Interesting, and yet learned manner, in the third 
chapter. The fotu*th part is devoted to the consideration of the subject of 
pnnisbment. Here, among other matters, Mr. Hovenden shows the necessity 
of inquiring into the cause of the alarming Increase of crime, and hints at the In- 
efficiency of our present criminal jurisprudence. The book concludes with a 
chapter on the law of Ciod. Though every portion of this able pubUcation de- 
mauds and will command the attention of the public, the first portion of it will 
be found the most interesting, both from the nature of the subject and the com- 
plete character of i\» style and treatment." — Weekly TimeSt December 30, 
1»49. 

" An able and orighial work." — Afoming Advertiser, Jan. 18, 1850. 

" When we state that the object of the author of this very curious book is to 
totally abolish the system of puidshment for crime, and to prove, not merely by 
reference to the text of the New Testament, but by arguments founded on 
worldly considerations, that man's relinquishment of the penal office over his 
offending fellow-man is a practicable principle, our readers will form an idea of 
the extraordinary nature of the views which Mr. Hovenden invites them to 
adopt. Happy indeed were it. If the universal instincts of self-defence and 
self-preservation would permit those opinions to be realised. We go so flar 
with Mr. Hovenden as to repudiate all right on the part of feeble mortals 
to denounce veugeance against others. But leaving this question on one 
side, the discussion resolves itself into the pressing consideration whether, look- 
ing at the amount of deliberate maUclousness in the world ; at that fearM per- 
version of natural gifts by which so large a portion of the human race has been 
converted into a livhig embodiment of deadly passions, it would be possible for 
men to live on this earth in the absence of an agency deterring and antago- 
nistic to aggressive violence. Mr. Hovenden's intentions are worthy of all re- 
spect ; the temper in which he endeavours to win converts to his opinions is, in 
general, liable to little exception ; and the book, small as it Is, contains a vast 



body of analogous facts, and many trains of suggestive meditation, which im' 
part to it a profound interest, even independent of the abstract importance of 
the subject of wliich it treats. But he must permit us to difTcr f^om him as 
vridely as it is possible for reasonable men to disagree, when he propounds the 
assumption that the non-reception of his doctrines is tantamount to a declara- 
tion " that the sublime principles of Christianity, the recommendations of the 
Gospel, are incapable of being Anally established, and are consequently falie." 
The truth runs entirely in the opposite direction. The sacred volume contains 
numerous precepts and exliortations, the practicability of which must be asso- 
ciated with the existence of other set of circumstances which it is the object 
of the Divine Mission to accomplish. The Cliristian doctrine is a great whole, 
and must be considered in its consistent, aggregate, and co-organising tenden- 
cies. We will not administer to Mr. Hovcndeu any categorical rebuke for the 
tone in which ho here and there presumes to speak of the Mosaic dispensation. 
This impropriety corrects itself, and the lK>ok altogether contains the materials 
of much interesting philanthropic and philosophic speculation.'' — Weekly CkrO' 
nicle, Jan. 20, 1850. 

'* This is a series of arguments on the question now becoming of great mo- 
ment, • How should we treat our criminals ?* We give the writer the fiiilest 
credit for good meaning and intentions ; and fear we shall f^ under the censore 
of men whose respect we would rather have, by not giving this work an unqua- 
lified praise. We think it is handled hi too purely a rcUgious manner. The 
world which, two thousand years ago, was ruled (in its moral empire) by men 
bearing the hnpress of possessing divine gifts, will not now listen to the voice of 
the Evangelist whose inspiration comes from an earnestness in well-doing alone. 
We must look upon crime as an offence against society in the first histance, and 
so check it. The great secret is to find out whether it is circumstantial, or the 
result of innate depravity (not in the scriptural sense), or arising from a dis- 
eased moral organisation. Mr. Hovcnden has a right to be heard, however, and 
merely doubting his plan, we recommend what he has here said to considera- 
tion."— jrecA:Zy Dispatch^ March 31, 1850. 

*' A work pervaded by a humane and eminently Christian spirit, which clahns 
the careful and earnest study of all friends of the cause of a corrective^ m 
opposed to a vindictive treatment of oiTenders."— ^c^crfic HevieWt March I860. 

" In this curious and able pamphlet Mr. Hovenden considers the question <rf 
criminal treatment — noty as he says in his title-page, practically, but accordhig 
to the theory of moral and social obligations laid down in the sacred writings. 
His views are not by any means novel, though to most readers they will pro- 
bably appear so. Mr. Hovenden is the very opposite of Mr. Carlyle : the latter 
would slioot down ' d la Cavaignac et Windischgratz' all the follies, frailties, and 
rices which Itcset our thoroughfares, — the former would al)olish all penal laws, 
pull down all prisons, and turn the world into a vast hospital for the careful 
treatment and cure of moral disease. Here we have the two extreme cxpres- 
dons of such penal philosophy as flourishes in our day and generation. We 
have no faitli in either : but the humanitarian has our respect, if not our ctmfl- 
deiice. His belief in the operative power of love may be a sign of weakness, — 
but of the two tempers, the one which errs on the side of demcncy is more to 
the taste of so advanced an age as this than the one which errs on the side of 
cruelty and vindictlveness. Mr. Hovenden appears to be in earnest : his opi- 
nion has not been ligiitly adopted ; ami though ho faUs to establish his thesis^ 
bis suggestions are often worthy of remark."— ^^Aenceum, June 4, I86O1, 
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